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WITCHCRAFT  DIVINATION  AND  MAGIC  AMONG 
THE  BALOVALE  TRIBES1 

C.  M.  N.  WHITE 


Witchcraft — The  Nature  of  the  Belief 

BELIEF  in  witchcraft  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  earlier  in  Europe, 
and  a  witch  was  executed  there  as  late  as  1782.  Belief  in  witchcraft  does  not 
therefore  place  the  African  automatically  in  a  special  category  of  mankind;  it  is  the 
result  of  being  born  and  brought  up  in  a  society  in  which  it  is  inherent.  Broadly 
speaking  a  belief  in  witchcraft  is  a  belief  in  a  theory  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  a  species 
of  logic  to  explain  why  certain  events  have  occurred.  More  particularly  it  is  a  theory 
of  the  causes  of  misfortunes  which  the  believer  finds  to  have  their  origins  in  the 
enmity  of  people  possessed  of  evil  powers.  Since  the  belief  is  conditioned  largely 
by  the  society  in  which  the  African  is  born  and  fives  in  a  tribal  state  there  is  danger 
in  the  often-uttered  statement  that  every  African  without  exception  believes  implicitly 
in  witchcraft.  That  is  a  superficial  observation  which  is  certainly  not  true.  The 
African  brought  up  outside  tribal  society  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  will  have  his 
faith  in  witchcraft  modified  accordingly  since  that  faith  is  a  social  and  not  a  mental 
condition.  An  African  born  and  brought  up,  for  example,  in  England  would  only 
know  of  witchcraft  objectively  as  a  belief  of  other  people.  In  Africa  to-day,  although 
tribal  society  predominates,  it  is  not  static;  on  the  contrary  in  many  respects  it  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  change  and  modification,  some  would  even  say  of  a  disintegration. 
In  the  fight  of  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some  Africans  whose  belief  in  witchcraft 
is  being  modified  too. 


1  The  term  Balovale  Tribes  is  merely  one  of  con¬ 
venience.  The  North-west  comer  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  comprising  the  administrative  districts  of 
Mwinilunga,  Balovale,  and  part  of  Kasempa  is  in¬ 
habited  by  Lunda,  Lwena  (Lovale),  Luchazi,  and 
Chokwe,  and  there  are  settlements  of  these  tribes 
over  much  of  the  Barotse  Province,  especially  in 
Mankoya  district.  In  Northern  Rhodesia,  both 
Europeans  and  other  Africans  not  acquainted  with 
the  facts  commonly  term  these  tribes  Balovale,  a 
label  which  has  the  advantage  of  providing  a  brief 
collective  name,  provided  it  is  understood  that  it  is 


used  merely  as  a  collective  name  and  does  not  imply 
that  the  various  tribes  included  are  in  any  way 
idendcal. 

The  writer  has  been  in  contact  with  the  Balovale 
tribes  for  the  last  nine  years,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time  being  actually  spent  in  the  Mwinilunga  and 
Balovale  districts,  and  these  notes  represent  observa¬ 
tions  made  during  that  time. 

The  article  is  a  revised  version  of  a  paper  published 
by  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Government.  Permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  it  in  Africa  was  given  by  the  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs. — Ed. 


‘ Africa  ’ ,  the  Journal  of  the  International  African  Institute ,  is  published  by  the  Institute, 
but  except  where  otherwise  stated  the  writers  of  the  articles  are  alone  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed. 
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g2  WITCHCRAFT  DIVINATION  AND  MAGIC  AMONG 

Broadly  speaking,  in  the  new  Africa  there  is  growing  up  a  generation  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  certain  spirit  of  scepticism  and  agnosticism;  it 
believes  neither  in  the  religion  and  creed  of  its  fathers  nor  in  the  Christianity  which 
the  European  has  brought.  In  its  outlook  on  witchcraft  it  is  also  a  sceptic  and  non¬ 
believer.  This  is  no  effect  of  education  per  se,  for  many  of  the  educated  do  not  lose 
their  belief  in  witchcraft  and  many  of  those  who  have  had  little  education  belong  to 
the  ranks  of  the  sceptics.  But  the  sceptics  are  all  people  who  have  felt  strongly  the 
impact  of  the  outer  world.  Among  those  of  whom  I  have  acquaintance  I  would  list 
the  partially  latinized  African  from  Angola  who  has  lived  in  close  contact  with  the 
Portuguese,  the  man  who  has  had  education  but  has  retained  a  critical  mind  and  not 
swallowed  all  the  religion  that  the  Mission  had  tried  to  give  him,  and  the  man  whose 
upbringing  from  birth  has  been  so  far  outside  tribal  life  that  he  has  not  inherited  to 
the  full  the  social  outlook  of  the  tribal  African.  This  means  in  effect  that  he  has  been 
brought  up  under  European  influence,  and  there  are  quite  a  few  such  people.  These 
sceptics  belong  to  the  younger  generation;  after  the  age  of  thirty  we  find  few  of  them, 
because  the  over-thirties  belong  to  a  different  generation.  Therefore,  although  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  still  preponderates,  it  is  not  completely  universal;  as  the  sceptical 
outlook  grows  so  the  belief  in  witchcraft  will  become  less  dominant. 

At  a  recent  Provincial  Council  meeting,  when  members  were  asked  their  views 
about  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Witchcraft  Ordinance,  several  councillors  from 
Balovale  professed  not  to  believe  in  witchcraft,  and  opposed  the  suggestion  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  a  person  to  come  to  the  District  Commissioner  and  accuse 
another  of  having  bewitched  him,  on  the  ground  that  since  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  witchcraft,  there  was  no  sense  in  such  a  provision  in  the  law.  These  people  were, 
I  believe,  members  of  the  modern  sceptical  generation.  Their  views  as  then  expressed 
were  quite  genuine,  but  the  strength  of  their  disbelief  would  remain  to  be  tested. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  believer  in  witchcraft  and  the 
sceptic,  and  there  are  many  whose  scepticism  will  soon  vanish  if  a  personal  misfortune 
touches  them  and  brings  to  light  their  latent  belief  in  witchcraft,  although  they  were 
content  to  be  non-believers  so  long  as  they  had  to  explain  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
In  writing  the  above  I  am  not  in  any  way  suggesting  that  the  type  of  scepticism 
described  is  the  best  antidote  to  belief  in  witchcraft  or  that  the  problem  of  belief  in 
witchcraft  is  of  no  further  account  because  of  a  growing  volume  of  disbelief.  The 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge  in  England  brought  an  end  to  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
there,  and  in  Africa,  too,  an  understanding  of  the  simple  principles  of  cause  and  effect 
is  likely  to  be  the  best  means  of  eradicating  the  belief.  But  the  fact  remains  that  neither 
the  existing  education  nor  the  teaching  of  Christianity  has  done  as  much  to  lessen 
belief  in  witchcraft  as  has  the  general  disintegrating  effect  of  the  outer  world  upon 
tribal  life.  This  scepticism  is  not  so  very  extraordinary,  for  Evans -Pritchard  has 
shown  how  scepticism  goes  side  by  side  with  faith  to  explain  the  failure  of  magical 
practices;  scepticism  and  faith  were  alike  traditional,  but  the  one  has  been  more 
affected  by  impact  of  the  outer  world  than  the  other. 

To  turn  now  to  the  specific  concepts  involved  in  witchcraft,  it  is  evident  that  this 
can  best  be  achieved  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  vernacular  terminology.  In 
some  parts  of  Northern  Rhodesia  we  find  that  the  word  for  witchcraft  is  ubujwiti  or 
some  other  derivative  from  the  stem  fwa,  to  die.  In  the  north-west,  however,  that  is 
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not  so.  Among  the  Lunda,  Lwena,  and  Luchazi  we  find  uloji  or  a  similar  word  mean¬ 
ing  witchcraft.  This  is  derived  from  the  stem  Iowa  which  may  be  rendered  ‘  to  affect 
a  person  to  his  harm  by  unascertained  apparently  supernatural  means  \  An  un¬ 
explained  death  may  be  due  to  it.  The  man  who  finds  himself  with  a  hydrocele  will 
be  said  to  have  been  so  bewitched  by  the  husband  of  some  woman  with  whom  he 
has  slept.  (1 Vanamulowo  panga — Lwena.)  It  may  be  heard  used  jocularly,  for  example, 
if  a  person  is  unable  to  keep  awake  during  the  day,  someone  may  say  vanamulowo  tulo 
twakawa ,  ‘  he  has  been  bewitched  with  the  sleep  of  a  dog  \  The  essence  of  kulowa  and 
so  of  uloji  is  that  the  causation  of  the  injury  is  not  explicable  by  any  known  cause  and 
no  rational  explanation  can  be  given.  Hence  we  arrive  back  at  the  point  that  a  belief 
in  uloji  is  essentially  a  belief  in  a  theory  of  causation  to  explain  that  which  is  incapable 
of  any  other  explanation. 

Uloji  is  not  coextensive  with  magic,  as  will  be  explained  below,  although  on  one 
point  the  two  concepts  overlap.  Uloji  would  not  be  a  proper  term  to  use  in  respect 
of  such  practices  as  applying  fertility  medicine,  or  divining  over  lost  property,  or 
magic  charms  to  help  thieves.  Uloji  is  purely  baleful  and  injurious  to  others.  At  the 
same  time  a  charm  which  is  not  per  se  in  the  realms  of  uloji  may  have  the  same  effects 
under  certain  circumstances.  This  occurs  with  protective  medicine  ( mukayi )  placed 
on  crops  or  gardens  to  avert  thieves  or  on  the  bodies  of  wives  to  injure  adulterers. 
The  meddler  who  suffered  ill  effects  would  certainly  be  said  to  have  been  warded  off 
( 'vanamukaye ),  but  if  he  was  injured  one  could  also  say  in  such  a  case  vanamulowo ,  ‘  he 
has  been  bewitched  \ 

In  some  areas  it  is  said  that  any  poison  would  come  within  the  category  of  uloji 
and  that  the  witch,  muloji ,  is  therefore  synonymous  with  a  poisoner.  But  this  is  not 
so  in  the  north-west.  If  the  witch  works  with  a  known  poison  the  concept  of  kulowa 
will  be  destroyed  since  the  mechanism  of  the  injury  is  ascertained.  A  witch  might,  of 
course,  use  a  poison  whilst  the  rest  of  the  public  did  not  realize  the  fact,  in  which  case 
they  would  say  it  was  uloji ,  but  once  it  was  realized  that  the  cause  of  the  injury  was 
an  ascertained  poison  it  would  be  no  longer  uloji ,  it  would  be  simply  and  purely 
noxious  medicine. 

Having  discussed  what  is  essential  in  the  concept  of  uloji  we  may  now  consider 
who  are  the  people  who  wield  this  power.  Among  the  Lunda,  Lwena,  and  Luchazi 
it  is  clear  that  witches  work  evil  in  two  quite  distinct  ways — sorcery  and  inherent  evil 
or  inherent  witchcraft.  These  differences  must  be  considered  at  some  length. 

By  sorcery  is  meant  an  acquired  power  to  work  evil.  The  vernacular  term  which 
we  may  so  render  is  in  all  these  languages  wanga  or  a  similar  word.  Wanga  is  found  in 
some  material  substance  with  evil  powers  attached  to  it.  It  may  consist  in  a  magical 
appliance  such  as  horns  filled  with  pounded  beetles,  fat,  and  other  things ;  it  may  be 
a  carved  figure  supposed  to  be  capable  of  becoming  animated,  or  a  night  gun  made 
from  a  human  leg  or  arm  bone  and  supposed  to  be  capable  of  causing  death  when 
fired.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  a  straightforward  poison  as  long  as  the  general 
public  is  not  aware  that  it  is  a  poison.  Wanga  is  ostensibly  supernatural  though,  in  fact, 
it  maybe  quite  natural.  But  an  ascertained  poison  is  not  wanga.  Arrow  poison,  arseni¬ 
cal  dip,  and  the  like  could  not  be  termed  wanga ,  nor  the  poisonous  tree  kapasa  kalyon- 
gono  used  by  the  Lwena  to  kill  lice  in  the  hair,  even  if  administered  by  accident  as 
an  enema  with  fatal  results,  unless  one  of  these  substances  is  administered  by  secret 
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means  so  that  the  general  public  is  not  aware  what  has  been  used.  Wanga  is  essentially 
the  unseen  power  behind  the  concept  of  sorcery.  It  is  the  magical  element  of  potency 
located  in  some  material,  the  otherwise  inexplicable.  Doke,  discussing  the  Lamba, 
refers  to  the  unseen  force  of  ubwanga1  {wanga)  as  being  used  for  injuring  or  for  healing. 
But  the  latter  usage  is  not  found  in  the  Lunda-Lwena  people.  The  essence  of  wanga 
is  that  it  is  acquired  and  prepared  and  cannot  be  inherited.  If  one  requires  wanga ,  one 
must  seek  the  advice  of  some  one  familiar  with  it  and  obtain  the  recipe  to  prepare  it. 
The  supplier  of  such  recipes  is  often  the  diviner  himself.  To  prepare  wanga  is  known 
as  kupanda  in  all  these  tribes.  The  various  types  of  wanga  are  described  and  illustrated 
at  greater  length  below  since  at  this  point  the  practice  of  witchcraft  and  magic  overlap. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  refer  to  one  or  two  types  here  in  passing  in  order  to 
distinguish  sorcery  from  the  inherent  witchcraft  described  below.  Both  men  and 
women  may  exercise  the  use  of  wanga ;  among  the  Lunda  there  are  certain  types  of 
wanga  which  are  exclusively  male.  These  are  ilomba,  a  snake  spirit;  nzovu,  an  elephant 
spirit;  nguvu ,  a  hippopotamus  spirit;  and  nkala  a  crab  spirit.  These  are  in  a  sense 
familiar  spirits  since  they  serve  their  master  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  snake 
they  have  his  face  in  place  of  their  own.  Moreover,  their  life  is  his  and  when  the 
familiar  is  killed  his  master  perishes  simultaneously.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
these  familiars  from  the  familiars  of  women  described  later.  The  familiars  of  males 
are  prepared  by  magical  recipes  and  not  inherited.  Among  the  Lwena  and  Luchazi 
these  animal  familiars  are  less  often  heard  of,  though  other  types  of  wanga  abound. 
In  the  past  apparently  the  belief  in  these  animal  spirits  was  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  inherent  power  of  evil  is  quite  distinct.  It  takes  the  form  of  small  animals  with 
human  heads  known  as  ndumba.  These  figure  in  three-quarters  of  the  accusations  of 
witchcraft  in  the  north-west.  Among  the  Lwena  and  Luchazi  particularly  ndumba  and 
uloji  are  almost  synonymous.  The  vandumba  are  apparently  almost  exclusively  a  per¬ 
quisite  of  women  and  so  the  attribute  of  inherent  evil  is  virtually  linked  to  the 
female  sex.  At  Balovale  it  is  suggested  that  men  may  possess  vandumba  but  this  is  an 
unknown  concept  among  the  Lunda  at  Mwinilunga.  It  will  be  referred  to  again. 
Vandumba  may  be  acquired  by  gift  from  one  who  already  possesses  them,  or  by 
inheritance,  and  a  mother  may  hand  on  her  vandumba  to  her  daughter  or  daughters 
whether  they  want  them  or  not.  Moreover,  vandumba  multiply  and  so  become  a 
greater  menace  to  the  community  than  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Vandumba  live 
on  the  lives  of  people  and  this  is  the  price  they  demand  for  the  services  which  they 
render  to  their  owner  in  bringing  him  goods  or  other  things  which  he  wants.  The 
owner  cannot  refuse  to  let  her  ndumba  kill,  otherwise  it  will  turn  and  kill  her.  Thus 
the  familiar  spirit  is  complete  master  of  its  owner,  and  once  he  has  acquired  ndumba 
a  person  can  do  little  to  help  himself.  The  ndumba  plays  havoc  with  the  community 
whilst  the  owner  reaps  his  reward  but  always  with  the  fear  of  detection.  Also  the 
person  destroyed  by  ndumba  becomes  after  death  another  ndumba,  since  ndumba  sucks 
out  his  breath,  keeps  it  enclosed  in  a  reed  until  the  victim  is  buried,  and  then  blows 
it  back  again  into  the  corpse.  The  vandumba  have  much  in  common  with  the  witches’ 
familiars  of  medieval  witchcraft;  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  live  in  the  vagina 
of  the  woman  possessing  them;  hence  a  man  writing  to  accuse  a  woman  of  witchcraft 
said :  ‘  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  witchcraft,  I  shall  take  off  your  menstruation  cloth  and 
1  C.  M.  Doke,  The  Lambas  of  Northern  Rhodesia  (1931),  p.  290. 
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expose  your  vandumba .’  Vandumba  are  also  often  kept  in  an  oil  flask  and  are  usually 
suspected  to  be  there  because  the  owner  refuses  to  let  other  women  use  it  to  oil  their 
hair.  The  inherent  power  of  evil  has  a  special  term  now  rarely  heard :  nshidyi  (Lunda), 
shili  (Lwena),  indzi  (Luchazi).  When  the  missionaries  came  to  these  areas  they  looked 
for  a  word  to  render  the  term  ‘  sin  ’  and  chose  nshidyi  and  its  variants,  so  to-day  the 
true  meaning  of  inherent  witchcraft  evil  has  almost  been  lost. 

The  verb  kubawuka  in  Lunda  means  to  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  uloji ;  it  is  used 
of  either  sex.  A  person  not  possessed  of  uloji  is  said  to  be  mwelu.  An  alternate  name 
for  ndumba  among  the  Ndembo  Lunda  is  kashipa,  ndumba  being  strictly  speaking  a 
Lwena  word  though  commonly  used  in  Lunda.  Kayebela,1  also  sometimes  heard 
in  the  same  sense,  is  a  borrowing  from  Kaonde  showing  how  general  the  concept  is 
in  this  province. 

From  an  African  point  of  view  it  is  the  owner  of  the  familiar  who  is  the  greatest 
menace  to  society.  The  man  who  uses  wanga  to  revenge  himself  upon  an  enemy  will 
horrify  the  relatives  of  the  victim  but  not  society  as  a  whole,  e.g.  as  in  the  case  of 
James  Nyakaseya  at  Mwinilunga  who  sought  to  kill  the  existing  Chief  Nyakaseya 
because  he  grudged  him  the  chieftainship.  The  mukayi  which  may  in  an  extreme  case 
kill  the  meddler  will  hardly  shock  a  community  which  uses  such  devices  and 
will  say  that  the  victim  has  got  no  more  than  his  deserts.  But  with  vandumba  and  the 
other  male  familiars  it  is  otherwise.  They  are  a  menace  to  the  world  at  large  and  none 
can  say  who  will  be  struck  down  next. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  among  the  Lunda  there  is  a  very  clear-cut 
line  between  wanga  exercised  by  men,  though  it  may  be  used  by  women,  and  the 
inherent  evil  of  women.  Among  the  Lwena  and  Luchazi  we  have  noted  that  the 
inherent  evil  of  female  witches  is  predominant  though  there  is  also  a  belief  that  men 
may  possess  vandumba.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  implies  that  men  may  possess  the  quality 
of  inherent  evil,  but  I  think  not.  As  described  below,  exorcism  by  vomiting  has 
become  a  common  practice,  and  though  this  is  specially  used  among  the  female 
possessors  of  vandumba,  among  whom  the  treatment  of  exorcism  by  emetic  first 
developed,  it  is  also  administered  to  men  and  in  this  way  the  idea  of  men  having 
vandumba  may  have  developed.  The  senior  ndumba,  when  there  are  several,  is  known 
as  Kahwehwe,  and  it  is  alleged  that  if  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to  marry  a  woman 
possessed  of  vandumba  he  will  become  aware  of  the  fact  as  follows.  When  he  retires 
to  bed  with  his  wife  and  has  finished  connexion  with  her  and  he  goes  to  sleep  with  her 
behind  him,  he  will  awake  the  next  morning  to  discover  that  he  has  been  turned 
round  during  his  sleep  so  that  his  face  is  pointed  to  his  wife’s  legs.  This  is  the  work 
of  Kahwehwe. 

It  is  desirable  in  passing  to  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  among  the 
Chokwe  since  it  would  appear  that  there  the  line  between  inherent  evil  and  sorcery  is 
not  clear  cut.  There  is  no  concept  of  vandumba  among  the  Chokwe  proper  on  the 
Kasai  although  some  of  those  living  farther  south  have  acquired  it  on  their  own 
admission  from  the  Lwena.  Nor  is  the  word  uloji  used  in  Chokwe  for  witchcraft.  We 
find  that  the  term  wanga  is  used  for  all  types  of  witchcraft.  Men  are  commonly 
possessed  of  wanga  as  well  as  women.  The  whole  question  of  the  concept  of  witch- 

1  Kayobela,  among  the  Baila,  is  the  ghost  of  a  per-  It  is  described  as  dwarfish  with  a  body  turned  back 
6on  that  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  witch.  to  front.  In  Ila  kuyobela  =  ‘  to  chirp  ’. — Ed. 
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craft  among  the  Chokwe  therefore  presents  peculiarities  which  merit  further  study. 
As  already  stated  the  witch  is  known  as  uloji  in  the  north-west,  but  this  is  not  so 
among  the  Chokwe,  who  call  a  witch  nganga.  This  in  itself  is  remarkable  for,  as  is 
well  known,  the  term  nganga  is  used  by  many  tribes  to  designate  the  witch-finder 
and  many  writers  have  stressed  the  mistake  of  confusing  witches  with  witch-finders. 
Melland1  discusses  the  point  at  some  length  and  stresses  that  the  nganga  is  not  the 
muloji.  Yet  here  in  Chokwe  we  find  precisely  the  terminology  which  so  many  have 
denied  to  exist.  Of  course  the  nganga  of  Chokwe  is  not  also  a  witch-finder  and  so  the 
situation  remains  unchanged;  it  is  a  remarkable  example  of  transference  of  a  name 
from  the  witch-finder  to  the  witch. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  concepts  involved  in  the  north-west  in  the  theory  of  uloji. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  some  places  a  medical  orderly  who  gave  a  patient  an 
overdose  of  medicine  and  so  killed  him  would  be  branded  as  a  muloji  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  this  is  because  he  was  dealing  in  poisons  the  suggestion  will  not  hold  for 
the  north-west  as  already  explained.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  might  look  for  a 
supernatural  cause  believing  that  the  orderly  was  only  the  agent  of  the  killer  and  that 
the  real  killer  was  some  other  person  working  through  him.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  general  public  conscience  would  be  so  affected,  and  if  they  used  the  term  muloji 
loosely  because  the  orderly  had  caused  a  death  they  would  not  mean  that  they 
thought  he  was  really  possessed  of  uloji.  African  languages  use  metaphors  as  well  as 
European  languages.  The  exorcism  which  apparently  would  take  place  in  such  a  case 
in  some  places  is  not  a  feature  of  the  north-west,  whatever  may  happen  elsewhere. 

Yet  the  idea  of  exorcism  to  remove  uloji  is  of  great  interest  and  exists,  it  is 
believed  as  a  modern  development,. in  the  north-west.  This  is  described  later  and  it 
is  submitted  that  the  practice  of  removing  the  vandumba  of  witches  by  emetic  is 
essentially  a  modern  development  to  satisfy  the  public  conscience  and  circumvent  the 
Witchcraft  Ordinance  by  dispensing  with  the  killing  of  witches  and  by  disguising 
the  exorcism  in  a  sham  medical  treatment.  The  effect  of  exorcism  as  an  institution 
is  very  important.  We  are  told  that  in  some  places  Africans  regard" the  effect  of 
European  interference  with  the  destruction  of  witches  as  disastrous,  since  as  a  result, 
witches  have  increased  enormously  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  Native  Authorities 
view  the  whole  European  attitude  with  deep  resentment.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
north-west  where  exorcism  by  emetic  has  kept  the  number  of  witches  within 
bounds.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  exorcism  apparently  commenced  essentially 
as  a  device  to  exorcize  the  familiars  of  females  since  it  is  specially  directed  against 
vandumba.  But  it  came  apparently  from  the  Chokwe  where  the  clear-cut  sexual  dis¬ 
tinction  of  types  of  witchcraft  does  not  exist  and  now  to-day  may  be  administered 
to  males,  too,  with  the  anomalous  result  that,  on  account  of  this,  the  males  in 
question  are  said  to  have  got  vandumba.  In  the  case  of  the  possessors  of  ilomba, 
nkala ,  and  the  like  the  usual  procedure  was  to  detect  the  lair  of  the  monster  and 
destroy  it,  thus  killing  its  owner  also,  as  described  by  Melland.1 

The  Method  of  Divination 

In  a  society  where  witches  and  wizards  practise  their  arts,  there  must  needs  be  a 
way  of  detecting  the  presence  of  these  anti-social  creatures.  This  is  achieved  by 
1  F.  H.  Melland,  In  Witch-bound  Africa  (1923),  pp.  199  et  seq. 
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divination.  But  since  divination  is  used  in  many  fields  not  associated  with  witch¬ 
craft,  it  is  important  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  divination  of  witches  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  diviner’s  art.  Melland  discussed  divination  as  then  known  to  him  and  described 
much  which  still  applies  to-day,  but  it  is  now  possible  to  supplement  much  of  what 
he  wrote  as  regards  detail,  and  also  to  suggest  that  certain  changes  in  the  technique 
of  divination  and. its  effects  have  taken  place  since  he  wrote. 

Divination  is  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  at  the  time  not  ascertained.  The 
unascertained  may  prove  to  be  a  living  person  or  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person.  Not 
only  is  the  same  method  used  to  ascertain  both  the  living  and  the  dead  but  often  it  is 
only  as  the  divination  progresses  that  it  becomes  known  which  category  of  persons 
will  be  revealed.  This  is  an  important  point,  for  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the 
diviner  who  is  concerned  with  purely  medical  work  through  the  medium  of  appeasing 
ancestral  spirits  is  on  a  different  plane  from  the  diviner  who  indicates  old  women  as 
witches.  No  such  distinction  can  exist  since  the  essence  is  the  divination  and  the 
diviner’s  work  is  indivisible.  The  terms  in  the  vernacular  remain  identical — kuhonga 
in  Lunda  and  kutaha  in  Lwena,  Luchazi,  and  Chokwe  simply  mean  ‘  to  divine  ’  without 
any  qualification  as  to  the  type  of  divination.  Ngombu  in  Lunda  and  ngombo  in  the 
other  three  languages  means  a  divining  apparatus;  popular  usage  has  annexed  the 
term  to  the  basket  of  charms  so  familiar  in  witch-finding  seances  in  the  past,  but 
the  term  is  quite  general  of  all  types  of  equipment  used  for  divining.  It  may  be 
heard  used  figuratively  to  refer  to  the  impossibility  of  answering  a  question  without 
reference  to  other  persons  or  records. 

I  would  describe  divination  as  into  the  past  or  present  in  time;  some  would  speak 
of  divination  to  determine  the  course  of  the  futur,e,  but  the  actual  objects  revealed 
are  already  in  existence  and  not  in  themselves  future.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
divinations  are  purely  past  and  present  to  ascertain  a  troubling  spirit  or  the  possessor 
of  witchcraft,  the  cause  of  sickness  or  death  or  sterility  or  impotence  or  bad  luck  in 
hunting.  They  may,  however,  be  held  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  a  thief  or  criminal, 
and  this  appears  to  be  a  genuine  use  of  divination  and  not  a  modern  extension. 

Because  divinations  cannot  be  sub-divided  and  only  as  the  seance  progresses  will 
it  become  known  what  is  to  be  revealed,  they  must  be  described  as  a  whole.  The 
method  of  divination  follows  certain  well-defined  lines.  It  is  carried  out  in  public 
unless,  as  happens  now,  there  is  likelihood  of  a  witch  being  denounced,  and  fear  of 
laws  to  suppress  witchcraft  necessitates  a  degree  of  secrecy.  Even  so  an  audience  is 
essential.  In  days  when  there  was  no  need  for  secrecy  the  divination  would  often  be 
performed  in  the  centre  of  the  village  and,  of  course,  this  still  applies  when  the 
divination  is  one  which  it  is  well  known  will  not  be  visited  with  penal  consequences, 
e.g.  a  divination  to  ascertain  the  name  of  a  child,  and  discover  which  ancestor  has  been 
reincarnated  in  it,  or  a  divination  to  ascertain  the  spirit  causing  sickness  or  sterility. 
The  diviner  commences  with  an  invocation  to  the  spirits  and  certain  formulae  of  a 
stereotyped  nature.  A  Lwena  version  is  as  follows  :  Vatahile  ngombo  vamwaka ,  Kakenge 
Tvamtvaka ,  Shinde  naKakoma  vamwaka ,  ovo  naveza  lelo ,  natuvamona  cheka  tahi?  Chiku. 
Vaja  lyehi  mukavunga  mikono ,  mukalumma  kavilyata ,  vanajimbala  kuhwima ,  vanasokola 
miyengo.  Kaha  uno  tuhungama  kupapata ,  vaka-kumunyika  navatwala.  Tufa  kalovoka  musana , 
iyaze  namulovola  ?  Mipepe  namili,  mijimba  navatu  vimwe  vilihi  ?  This  may  be  paraphrased 
as :  ‘  The  chiefs  of  long  ago  used  to  divine  but  can  we  expect  them  to  come  and  divine 
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for  us  to-day  ?  No.  They  have  all  perished  and  been  put  in  their  graves.  If  we  put 
off  groping  in  the  dark  the  evil  spirits  will  shine  a  light  upon  their  victim  and  carry 
him  away.  Things  unnatural  must  have  some  cause.  Is  the  cause  male  or  female, 
and  what  is  it  ?’ 

The  formal  part  of  the  divination  proceeds  with  the  diviner  putting  orally  various 
alternatives  to  his  apparatus  until  the  latter  responds  in  the  appropriate  manner  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  right  alternative  has  been  put.  How  this  works  becomes  apparent 
when  we  examine  some  of  the  characteristic  types  of  divining  apparatus. 

1 .  Ngombo yamwishi.  This  is  a  pounding-stick  laid  on  the  ground ;  the  diviner  calls 
out  the  names  of  the  spirits  or  living  persons  and  as  he  does  so  he  moves  the  stick 
backwards  and  forwards.  When  the  right  name  is  called  the  stick  becomes  immobile 
and  after  struggling  in  vain  to  move  it,  the  diviner  announces  that  that  is  the  name 
which  is  sought.  Melland  quotes  an  axe  handle  as  used  in  this  manner,  but  among  the 
Lunda  and  their  allies  a  pounding-stick  is  the  more  usual,  though  apparently  any 
piece  of  wood  can  be  used  at  a  pinch. 

This  instrument  is  most  commonly  used  to  divine  the  names  of  ancestral  spirits 
reincarnated  in  children,  or  to  ascertain  troubling  spirits  in  case  of  illness.  It  is  rarely 
heard  of  in  witch-indicating  divinations  for  it  lacks  the  picturesqueness  which  such 
ceremonies  like  to  collect  about  them. 

2.  Ngombo  yakakundukundu.  This  is  described  by  Melland  under  the  name  of 
Chilola.  The  horn  of  a  large  antelope  prepared  with  a  magic  content  is  firmly  gripped 
by  one  or  two  or  even  four  men.  The  diviner  accompanies  them  uttering  the 
appropriate  invocations  and  they  go  round  the  assembled  people.  The  horn  shows 
no  signs  of  animation  until  in  the  proximity  of  the  guilty  person,  when  it  begins  to 
twist  violently.  This  method  of  divination  is  said  to  be  used  to  ascertain  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  thieves  as  it  can  lead  its  holders  a  considerable  distance  and  is  not  confined 
to  the  immediate  company  for  its  efficacy.  Melland  quotes  an  instance  where  it  was 
supposed  to  have  led  to  the  grave  of  a  man  whose  spirit  was  causing  sickness  miles 
away  from  the  grave.  This  form  of  divination  is  rarely  met  with  to-day. 

3 .  Ngombo  yakapeza.  This  is  a  small  tortoise-shell  filled  with  medicine  and  with  a 
guinea-fowl  quill  inserted  in  the  rear  of  it.  The  diviner  places  some  white  clay  on  the 
left  and  some  red  clay  on  the  right  about  a  foot  apart,  and  holds  on  to  the  feather. 
The  tortoise  then  moves  towards  the  red  clay  if  the  person  named  is  guilty  and  to  the 
white  clay  if  he  is  innocent.  This  is  an  application  found  throughout  divination  in 
this  area,  white  clay  implying  innocence  and  red  clay  guilt. 

4.  Ngombo yalusango.  This  is  used  by  the  Lwena.  It  consists  of  a  string  held  by  the 
foot  at  one  end  and  attached  to  some  fixed  position  overhead  at  the  other  end.  A 
rattle  (lusango)  is  thrown  up  the  string  and  names  are  called  in  turn.  If  the  rattle  slips 
back  the  person  named  is  innocent,  whilst  if  the  guilty  is  named  the  rattle  remains 
adhering  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cord. 

5.  Ngombo yambinga.  In  this  the  diviner  holds  a  stick  in  his  left  hand;  to  the  other 
end  of  the  stick  is  attached  a  string  and  to  the  string  the  horn  of  a  small  antelope. 
The  horn  is  just  touching  the  ground.  With  the  other  hand  the  diviner  taps  a  stick 
against  a  log  and  calls  out  the  names.  The  horn  revolves  slowly  until  the  right  name 
is  called,  when  it  commences  to  revolve  very  rapidly.  Melland  describes  this  under 
the  name  Kanengeni. 
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6.  Ngomboyakakolokolo.  This  consists  of  the  skull  of  a  duiker  adorned  with  bright 
scarlet  seeds  ( jikenyenge ),  and  marked  with  white  clay  on  the  left  side  and  with  red  clay 
on  the  right  side.  It  is  balanced  on' a  sharp  metal  spike  or  nail  and  made  to  revolve 
as  the  names  are  called.  If  it  revolves  in  the  left-handed  direction,  i.e.  that  of  the 
white  clay,  the  name  is  blameless,  whilst  if  in  the  direction  of  the  red  clay  the  guilty 
name  is  indicated.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  all  the  above  devices  furnish 
plenty  of  scope  for  sleight  of  hand. 

7.  Ngombo yakitsekula.  The  essence  of  this  device  is  the  shaking  up,  kusekula.  The 
diviner  holds  a  basket  usually  about  eight  inches  in  depth  and  rather  wider  across. 
In  some  instances  the  bottom  of  a  calabash  with  basket  sides  may  be  used.  From  the 
basket  hang  the  skins  of  various  animals  such  as  genet,  skunk,  and  bush-baby.  These 
are  used  to  cover  the  basket  when  not  in  use.  The  basket  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  various  articles  known  as  jipelu — carved  figures,  seeds,  bones,  feet  of  animals  and 
birds,  and  so  on.  A  good  series  of  figures  of  such  articles  may  be  found  in  Acta 
Tropica ,  iii.  1946,  63-72.1  The  method  of  divination  is  to  shake  the  basket  and  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  objects  which  emerge.  The  number  varies  greatly  in  different 
baskets. 

The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  ngombo  basket  must  be  rubbed  with  medicine  each 
month  to  preserve  their  potency.  This  is  called  kwandulula  ngombo.  For  about  three 
days  each  month  the  ngombo  cannot  be  used  on  this  account.  Also  if  a  diviner  hears 
that  a  fellow  diviner  has  died,  he  performs  this  purification. 

Although  there  is  no  objection  to  objects  falling  out  of  the  basket  whilst  divining, 
it  is  otherwise  if  anyone  upsets  it  whilst  not  in  use.  In  such  a  case  it  is  left  where  it 
fell  and  no  one  at  the  village  may  eat  or  drink  that  day:  next  morning  a  cock  is 
brought,  its  throat  cut,  and  the  blood  spilled  on  the  divining  apparatus.  Certain  roots 
are  pounded  and  mixed  with  oil  and  rubbed  on  the  neck  and  arms  of  all  present  and 
on  the  jipelu.  After  this,  the  basket  may  be  put  away  again  and  all  may  eat  and  drink. 
If  the  diviner  dies  his  basket  is  emptied  and  turned  upside-down  over  the  jipelu : 
when  he  is  buried  the  apparatus  is  taken  and  thrown  in  a  river.  This  is  called  kuvumba 
ngombo.  If  a  woman  fishing  steps  on  this  place  she  will  bleed  from  the  vagina  and  is 
said  to  have  kelenge. 

The  significance  of  the  majority  of  the  articles  in  the  basket  is  clearly  defined :  the 
audience  and  not  only  the  diviner  know  them  and  so  can  follow  the  course  of  the 
divination.  There  may  be  additional  objects  which  the  diviner  interprets  according 
to  his  own  whim  but  these  are  in  a  minority. 

Generally  speaking  the  diviner  is  given  the  barest  minimum  of  information  about 
the  subject  on  which  his  clients  seek  his  advice  :  thus  the  diviner  by  skilful  questioning 
as  he  shakes  his  basket  will  discover  whether  it  is  a  woman  or  a  man  who  forms  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry.  Hence  mili  and  mipepi.  The  outline  of  the  procedure  is  as 
follows : 

On  being  consulted  the  diviner  would  sit  in  the  village  and  shake  his  rattles.  These 
are  of  two  kinds.  (1)  The  musambo,  which  consists  of  two  flattened  spheres  at  either 
end  of  a  stick  and  about  six  inches  apart.  The  spheres  are  made  of  roots  of  the  same 
kind  as  are  used  in  basket  work  and  inside  are  placed  some  dry  seed  pods  to  rattle ; 
and  (2)  jisango ,  which  is  a  short  stick  on  which  are  attached  the  dry  spherical  pods  of 
1  A  separate  account  of  these  objects  is  in  preparation,  so  they  are  not  detailed  here. 
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a  tree  containing  dried  seeds.  There  may  be  one  or  two  of  these  on  the  stick.  Both  of 
these  rattles  are  called  nzenzi  in  Lunda.  The  diviner  inquires  into  the  nature  of  the  divi¬ 
nation  and  is  told,  for  example,  that  a  person  is  sick.  After  ascertaining  the  sex,  which 
is,  for  example,  a  woman,  he  selects  a  figure  on  the  forehead  of  which  he  places  a  white 
chalk  line.  This  he  is  said  to  have  invested  with  the  name  of  the  patient  (kumuswanisa 
ijina).  He  then  takes  a  male  figure  and  the  figure  of  a  child  and  places  all  three  in  a  strip 
of  leather  to  the  middle  of  the  outside  of  which  is  attached  a  cowry  shell.  The  basket  is 
then  shaken.  If  the  figure  is  either  still  in  the  strap  or  the  figure  of  the  woman  alone 
appears  and  stands  upright,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  sick  person  will  recover.  Should 
the  figure  be  slow  to  appear  or  appear  but  topple  over  this  is  a  sign  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  case.  The  diviner  then  proceeds  to  divine  into  the  cause  of  the  illness.  All 
forms  of  ill  are  at  this  stage  referred  to  as  a  chisaku.  The  nature  is  determined  by  the 
objects  which  appear  in  juxtaposition  with  the  marked  figure  when  the  basket  is 
shaken.  It  is  then  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  due  to  a  person  still  living  or 
already  dead.  The  diviner  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  dead  and  the  living 
who  might  be  concerned.  Then  the  names  are  called.  If  the  ndumba  carving  is  not 
juxtaposed  with  the  carving  of  the  human  figure  the  person  named  is  innocent,  and 
so  on,  until  the  two  are  juxtaposed  and  the  guilty  person’s  name  is  revealed. 

Most  of  the  objects  in  the  ngombo  basket,  which  may  be  juxtaposed  with  the  marked 
figures,  are  concerned  with  the  effects  of  ancestral  spirits  and  not  with  the  magic  of 
living  individuals.  Unfortunately  the  ngombo  usually  comes  in  the  limelight  when 
some  old  woman  is  accused  of  possessing  ndumba ,  hence  the  tendency  to  suspect  all 
its  contents  of  being  concerned  with  the  living. 

This  form  of  ngombo  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  widespread  in  central  Africa  and 
most  notorious  because  it  so  often  figures  in  the  smelling-out  of  witches.  But  to-day 
it  is  rarely  to  be  seen  and  this  is  probably  in  part,  as  will  be  shown,  because  diviners 
have  found  it  desirable  to  adopt  subtle  methods  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  found  in 
possession  of  the  ngombo jakusekula  which,  because  of  its  elaborate  apparatus,  admitted 
of  no  equivocation  if  found  in  the  possession  of  anyone. 

Side  by  side  with  the  traditional  forms  of  ngombo,  divination  by  seeing  images  in 
clear  surfaces  has  always  been  practised.  This  is  mentioned  by  Melland  for  the  Kaonde 
as  being  done  in  an  open  pool  in  a  river  after  placing  some  medicine  in  the  pool.  He 
adds  that  among  the  Lunda  it  is  often  practised  with  a  pot  containing  medicine  which 
turns  the  water  black.  To  this  I  can  add  the  use  of  a  meal-mortar  as  a  common 
receptacle  for  the  medicated  water.  The  suspect  would  be  invited  to  gaze  into  the 
mortar  whilst  the  diviner  at  the  opposite  side  or  behind  would  gaze  in  likewise  and 
thus  tell  whether  the  subject  was  possessed  of  ndumba  or  not.  Alternatively  the  diviner 
alone  may  gaze  into  the  water  and  see  what  was  not  revealed  to  anyone  else.  This 
is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  north-western  people,  for  that 
which  is  hidden  to  the  world  at  large  may  be  made  visible  to  the  few.  The  possessor 
of  vandumba  alone  could  see  them,  though  others  could  do  likewise  if  they  possessed 
the  correct  nsompu  or  magical  preparation  with  which  to  anoint  their  eyes.  All  the 
evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  water-gazing  has  therefore  always  been  a  traditional 
method  of  divination. 

These  in  brief  represent  the  traditional  methods  of  divination  among  the  Lunda 
and  Lwena  and  their  neighbours.  In  addition  mention  must  be  made  of  another  type 
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of  divination,  the  poison  test.  It  might  be  said  that  the  poison  test  both  divines  and 
tries  the  suspect.  It  is  only  administered  to  a  person  when  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  or  she  is  a  witch.  It  has  already  been  ascertained  that  witchcraft  is  the  cause 
of  the  ill  under  investigation  and  it  remains  to  find  the  guilty  party.  This  might  be 
because  there  had  already  been  a  divination  or  because  prima  facie  evidence  had 
already  been  secured  in  some  other  form,  or  because  strong  suspicion  already  existed. 

The  poison  test  is  frequently  carried  out  with  fowls.  If  the  fowls  die  after  the 
poison  is  administered  to  them  this  is  proof  of  witchcraft,  whereas  if  they  vomit  this 
is  proof  of  innocence.  The  test  is  administered  by  an  infusion  of  mwazi ,  a  vegetable 
substance  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  tree.  It  is  administered  to  the  fowl  by  a  funnel. 
In  some  cases,  where  several  people  mutually  suspect  each  other  of  causing  death  or 
calamity,  all  may  produce  fowls  and  apply  the  test.  In  other  cases,  where  one  person 
is  suspected,  the  accusers  may  buy  fowls  from  him  and  administer  the  test  in  private. 
If  the  fowl  dies  they  will  return  and  accuse  him  by  presenting  him  with  the  dead  fowl 
or  a  part  of  it,  while  if  the  fowl  survives  its  owner  will  have  it  returned  to  him  as 
proof  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  wrong  suspicions.  The  test  may  also 
be  applied  to  try  the  efficacy  of  malignant  charms.  In  one  case  a  night-gun,  which 
had  been  hired  to  destroy  an  enemy,  was  tested  by  the  hirers  by  applying  the  mwazi 
test  to  a  fowl.  The  fowl  died  and  the  hirers  were  thereupon  convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  charm  for  their  purpose.  In  passing  I  remark  that  Melland  shows  that 
the  mwazi  test  was  used  at  any  rate  among  the  Kaonde  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  to 
ascertain  whether  witchcraft  was  actually  present.  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  this 
aspect  and  it  seems  worth  emphasizing  that  among  the  Lunda  and  Lwena  the  mwazi 
test  appears  to  require  the  use  of  fowls  In  relation  to  some  specific  person  or  object. 
On  the  same  principle  whereby  the  owner  of  a  fowl  which  dies  under  the  test  is  in¬ 
criminated,  so,  too,  when  the  test  is  administered  to  a  human  being,  he  is  acquitted 
or  condemned  according  to  his  reactions.  Failure  to  vomit  is  considered  proof  of 
guilt  even  if  the  person  does  not  die.  If  the  accused  vomits  and  so  is  innocent  his 
accusers  must  pay  him  damages.  To-day  the  mwazi  test  is  usually  administered  in  the 
bush  away  from  the  village,  or  inside  a  house.  Formerly  it  was  done  in  public.  The 
accused  is  seated  on  a  rough  stick  platform  with  his  feet  off  the  ground.  Tradition 
says  that  Shinde  Kawumbu,  a  Lunda  chief  of  last  century,  was  accused  of  witchcraft; 
the  trial  by  poison  was  not,  however,  administered  to  him  personally  but  to  one  of 
his  servants  and  when  the  latter  vomited  the  accusers  took  white  clay  to  Kawumbu 
to  show  his  innocence. 

In  Lunda  the  verbs  kupakisha  and  kuwumbisha  are  used  to  refer  to  the  test  by  mwaji ; 
the  wings  of  the  fowl,  mapakapaka ,  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  mapaka ,  proofs  of  the 
test.  Kumbila  chiswa}  is  used  among  the  Lunda  for  a  test  similar  to  the  test  with  fowls. 
Those  who  suspect  a  certain  person  of  being  a  witch  take  red  and  white  clay  and 
leaves  of  certain  trees  and  chew  them  all  together  in  the  mouth,  finally  removing 
them  and  moulding  them  into  a  ball.  This  may  be  stuck  on  a  tree  and  left  until  the 
morning ;  if  it  is  found  to  have  fallen  off,  this  is  proof  that  the  suspected  person  is  a 


1  The  words  pakisha  and  mapakapaka  are  derived 
from  paka,  an  ideophone  which  denotes  ‘  flapping  ’. 
The  verb  indicates  ‘  to  test  with  fowls  ’  but  is  com¬ 
monly  used  to  mean  ‘  to  ask  searching  questions  ’. 


Kuwumbisha  and  kumbila  are  from  umba,  ‘  throw  ’. 
Chiswa  (Luchazi :  swa  =>  ‘  gather  ’)  specifically  a 
bundle  of  grass,  is  now  used  of  anything  cast  for 
divining. 
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witch.  Another  way  is  to  place  the  ball  on  a  smoothed  place  by  the  nest  hole  of  black 
ants ;  next  morning  it  will  have  been  scattered  by  the  ants ;  if  the  area  presents  a 
white  aspect  from  the  white  clay  it  is  indicative  of  innocence,  while  a  red  aspect 
from  the  red  clay  indicates  guilt. 

The  Diviner  and  the  Doctor 

The  practitioner  who  carries  out  the  divinations  described  above  is  the  diviner, 
often  also  referred  to  as  the  witch-doctor  or  witch-finder,  but  the  latter  terms  are 
misleading  since  they  overlook  his  many  activities  not  concerned  with  witchcraft. 
His  vernacular  name  is  nganga  in  Lunda  and  Lwena,  a  name  also  appliecl.to-day  to 
any  European  doctor,  thus  showing  the  association  of  the  diviner  with  treating  the 
sick.  Chimbuke  in  Lunda  and  Lwena  and  mbuke  in  Chokwe  are  both  from  the  root 
uka  to  treat  the  sick :  chimbanda  used  by  the  Lwena  and  Luchazi  is  connected  with 
umbanda,  medicine.  The  word  katepa  in  Lunda  seems  to  be  used  more  specifically  of 
divining  alone,  but  the  derivation  is  obscure.  Chitaha  in  Lwena  and  tahi  in  Chokwe 
are  derivations  of  the  verb  taha ,  to  divine.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  basic 
vernacular  terminology  to  associate  diviners  with  witch-finding  alone.  The  basic  idea 
is  far  wider. 

Some  have  tried  to  draw  a  distinction  between  diviners  and  doctors  or  herbalists. 
Now  the  diviner  on  being  consulted  gives  certain  information  concerning  a  patient 
which  normally  consists  in  identifying  the  cause  of  the  patient’s  troubles.  But 
he  does  not  thereupon  proceed  to  apply  the  treatment.  In  cases  of  special  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  ancestral  spirits,  a  specific  ceremony  is  required,  and  one  whom  we  have, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  called  a  ‘  doctor  ’  is  in  charge  of  these  ceremonies.  But  the 
treatment  meted  out  is  not  concerned  so  much  with  actual  consumption  of  medicine 
as  with  ritual  calculated  to  avert  the  visitation  of  the  particular  spirit.  Such  a  *  doctor  ’ 
may  be  a  diviner  also,  or  merely  one  skilled  in  the  procedure  of  the  ceremony,  but  he 
is  still  called  nganga ,  chimbanda ,  or  chimbuke.  In  this  connexion  it  is  well  to  note  that 
before  identification  of  the  specific  trouble  as  such  and  such  a  spirit,  the  patient  is 
said  to  have  a  chisako,  which  might  be  rendered  as  something  which  is  affecting  him 
and  requires  treatment.  It  is  derived  from  the  verb  saka,  which  is  only  preserved  in 
its  basic  form  in  Luchazi  although  chisako  occurs  in  all  these  languages.  Saka  is  the 
same  as  uka  but  is  not  confined  to  treating  the  sick  with  medicine :  it  is  a  word  of 
wider  scope  and  means  removing  a  chisako. 

A  Lwena  diviner  after  divining  may  tell  the  relatives  of  the  sick  person  to  obtain 
the  services  of  nganga  wakuluka  malambu ,  a  skilled  healer,  and  will  then  be  called  in  by 
them  to  fulfil  this  role  after  they  have  been  home,  ostensibly  to  search  for  the  skilled 
healer,  and  failed  to  find  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  vanganga  and  vimbanda  do  excel  in  their  knowledge  of 
herbal  remedies,  and  so  the  curative  aspect  of  their  work  tends  to  resemble  the 
European  conception  of  a  doctor,  but  this  is  really  fortuitous.  Properties  are  imagined 
to  inhere  in  various  substances  whether  it  be  the  contents  of  an  izau  with  which  to 
wash,  or  a  genuine  herbal  remedy  administered  by  mouth.  Certain  ‘  doctors  ’  have 
been  particularly  successful  in  applying  their  empirical  knowledge  in  the  latter  way, 
but  the  general  principle  remains  one  of  ascribing  special  properties  to  special  sub¬ 
stances.  But  since  the  treatment  of  disease  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  ancestral 
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spirits  and  so  with  divining,  the  two  cannot  be  separated.  Because  of  legislation  to 
suppress  witch-finding,  moreover,  diviners  have  tended  to  shelter  more  and  more 
behind  the  name  of  general  practitioner.  Some  have  argued  that  because  of  his 
herbal  knowledge  the  diviner  who  indicates  X  as  a  witch,  after  investigating  a  death, 
is  really  applying  his  expert  herbal  knowledge  to  the  detection  of  little-known  poisons. 
With  his  knowledge  he  can  therefore  track  down  the  poisoner.  Now  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Northern  Rhodesia  diviners  work  in  the  world  of  spirits  and  the  super¬ 
natural  and  the  witches  are  believed  to  have  exercised  supernatural  powers  of  evil. 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where  it  was  suggested  that  straightforward  poisoning 
had  been  investigated  by  a  diviner  in  the  north-west.  Even  the  medical  work  of  the 
diviner  lies  purely  in  the  spirit  world  in  theory,  however  skilled  certain  individuals 
may  be  at  herbal  treatment. 

The  people  of  the  north-west  are  themselves  familiar  with  a  large  number  of  herbal 
remedies  without  having  recourse  to  diviners  and  doctors.  Herbal  remedies  for  con¬ 
stipation,  headaches,  stomach  pains,  swollen  feet,  and  even  gonorrhoea  are  familiar  to 
everyone,  even  to  children.  The  diviner  probably  makes  but  little  out  of  a  trade  in 
abortifacients  and  drugs  to  prevent  conception,  as  knowledge  of  the  use  of  these  is 
common  to  most  Lwena  and  Luchazi  women,  but  not  apparently  to  many  of  the 
Lunda,  who  have  not  adopted  these  practices  widely.  The  supply  of  charms  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  an  important  part  of  the  diviner’s  work  and  this  often  includes  supplying 
or  advising  about  wanga  and  even  such  things  as  ilomba  and  the  like.  But  the  diviner 
does  not  supply  the  inherent  witchcraft  evil  of  vandumba  as  part  of  his  duties  unless 
it  so  happens  that  he  is  himself  possessed  of  inherent  evil,  an  unusual  circumstance 
since  most  diviners  are  men.  Specialist  diviners  also  occur.  One  of  these  is  known  as 
kanenga  amongst  the  Chokwe  and  Lwena.  Kanengp  is  also  the  name  of  the  piece  in  the 
ngombo  yakusekula  which  denotes  that  a  person  is  carrying  away  the  life  of  another. 
This  diviner  is  thus  in  effect  a  specialist  in  witch-finding. 

Melland  quotes  Bruce  Miller  who  supplied  him  with  information  about  another 
diviner  whom  he  calls  chiyamboka. 1  Bruce  Miller  had  stated  in  1 92 1  that  this  was  a  new 
designation  which  had  appeared  in  the  Mwinilunga  district  for  diviners  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  possessor  of  ndumba  with  a  view  to  curing  her  by  removing  the  ndumba 
instead  of  killing  the  witch.  This  remark  is  most  illuminating,  for  it  marks  the  date 
at  which  the  emetic  cure  became  a  habit  in  British  territory.  Melland  states  that  the 
name  chiyamboka  was  believed  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Lwena,  but  this  is  not 
quite  the  full  story.  Chiyamboka  had  long  been  used  in  Chokwe  as  a  term  for  a  diviner 
who  exorcised  andumba  by  an  emetic  instead  of  having  the  owner  put  to  death,  and 
it  was  from  this  locality  that  the  term  found  its  way  into  Mwinilunga  doubtless 
through  Lwena  intermediaries.  Closely  bound  up  with  the  coming  of  the  emetic 
cure  was  the  inception  of  a  class  of  female  diviners,  Nyakalwalu.  These  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ex-witches  who  had  themselves  been  cured  by  emetics  and  were  now 
anxious  to  extend  the  cure  to  others.  Their  unique  knowledge  gained  in  years  of 
practising  withcraft  gave  them  a  special  ability  to  detect  witches.  For  twenty  years 
they  were  commonly  heard  of  in  the  Balovale  and  Mwinilunga  districts  and  the  name 
is  still  not  unfamiliar,  though  there  have  been  no  very  recent  cases  of  their  activities. 
Faith  in  these  female  diviners  was  once  very  high  but  now  it  has  much  diminished, 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 8 1. 
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and  the  younger  generation  which  recognizes  them  as  charlatans  often  uses  the  term 
nyakalwalu  for  a  prostitute  who  demands  an  exorbitant  fee  and  gives  no  satisfaction. 

Recourse  to  one  diviner  if  it  fails  to  give  satisfaction  may  be  followed  by  consulting 
another  one.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Katanya  and  Samukelenga,  two  Luchazi  at  Balovale, 
Samukelenga  had  for  some  years  been  suffering  from  abdominal  illness.  Eventually 
he  complained  to  his  cousin  Katanya  who  decided  to  call  in  a  diviner.  They  first 
consulted  a  woman  diviner  Nyachiseya,  who  pointed  out  Kakwao,  the  grandmother 
of  Samukelenga,  as  a  witch.  Not  satisfied,  they  later  consulted  a  male  diviner  Samu- 
lomba  who  said  that  there  were  two  witches  at  the  village,  though  without  mentioning 
anyone  by  name.  The  two  men  later  went  to  Kakwao  in  her  garden  and  killed  her 
with  an  axe.  Afterwards  the  men  gave  the  axe  to  a  boy,  telling  him  to  wash  it  with 
certain  bark  scrapings  to  remove  the  taint  of  blood  and  the  spirit  of  the  deceased. 
The  female  diviner  was  said  to  have  held  an  all-night  dance,  and  in  the  early  morning 
she  went  up  to  Kakwao  and  said :  ‘  You  are  a  witch  causing  Samukelenga  to  be  ill.* 
There  is  no  detail  of  how  the  divining  took  place.  Later  Samulomba  was  called;  he 
did  not  dance,  he  just  looked  into  a  calabash.  He  did  not  mention  Kakwao  but  he 
did  mention  Samukelenga’s  mother  as  a  witch. 

An  ordinary  diviner  is  normally  taught  by  another  diviner.  According  to  the 
Lwena  one  does  not  go  to  a  diviner  and  ask  to  be  apprenticed.  On  hearing  that  a 
divination  is  taking  place  one  attends  and  when  the  fee  is  being  handed  over,  one 
exclaims  in  the  diviner’s  hearing :  *  This  is  a  job  which  is  worth  while,  because  there 
is  money  to  be  made  by  it.’  Thereupon  the  diviner  realizes  that  the  speaker  wishes 
to  be  initiated  into  the  art  and  approaches  him. 

The  diviner  must  not  eat  cassava  leaves  or  tiger  fish  as  these  will  make  him  un¬ 
certain  and  erratic  in  the  interpretation  of  his  apparatus.  The  ordinary  diviner 
does  not  take  human  life  in  order  to  invest  his  basket  of  pieces  with  special  power, 
as  is  sometimes  said.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  this  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
specialist  kanenga.  Some  say  that  a  diviner  should  be  buried  like  a  hunter,  usually 
at  the  cross-roads  with  grey  ant-hill  earth  piled  upon  his  grave,  but  this  appears  not 
to  be  universal 

Especially  when  an  important  divination  was  to  be  held  the  diviner  would  be 
dressed  in  a  grass  kilt  and  necklet  with  a  feathered  head-dress  and  daubed  on  his  body 
with  red  and  white  clay.  But  the  necessity  for  secrecy  in  important  seances,  such 
as  witch-finding,  have  to-day  resulted  in  these  picturesque  features  being  abandoned. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  juncture  to  look  back  at  the  thought -processes 
which  underlie  the  beliefs  in  the  efficacy  of  divination  and  the  skill  of  the  diviner. 
Just  as  belief  in  witchcraft  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  logic  to  explain  cause  and  effect, 
so  the  belief  in  divination  and  the  remedies  thereafter  to  be  applied  is  likewise 
a  belief  in  a  chain  of  logical  causation,  however  illogical  it  may  seem.  We  may 
take  a  sample  of  some  medicine  used  by  the  chimbanda  as  a  purgative  or  sedative 
for  stomach  pains,  submit  it  to  analysis,  and  find  that,  in  fact,  it  contains  elements 
which  have  these  effects  when  administered  to  the  human  body.  But  we  scoff  when 
the  same  chimbanda  produces  a  charm  to  give  its  user  great  strength,  probably  frag¬ 
ments  of  elephant  or  hippopotamus  mixed  up  and  put  in  a  horn  or  armlet.  Yet  from 
the  African  point  of  view  certain  qualities  inhere  both  in  the  ingredients  of  the 
purgative  and  in  the  strength  mixture  and  therefore  certain  effects  should  follow.  The 
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fact  that  in  the  first  instance  the  qualities  are  genuine,  in  the  second  they  are  imaginary, 
is  immaterial.  Hence  words  like  chisako ,  kurvuka ,  vitumbo ,  vumbanda,  and  chimbanda 
can  hardly  be  rendered  fully  in  English  as  ‘  misfortune  ’,  ‘  to  treat  ’,  ‘  medicine  ’,  *  heal¬ 
ing  art  and  ‘  doctor  ’  respectively.  All  these  renderings  are  much  too  narrow  a 
conception,  and  realization  of  this  will  indicate  how  illogical  it  must  seem  to  the 
primitive  man  to  praise  the  doctor  (ours)  for  dosing  his  patients  with  medicine  whilst 
we  decry  the  doctor  (his)  for  compounding  fragments  of  hippopotamus  in  a  horn. 
The  medical  art  as  we  understand  it  is,  in  short,  not  a  Bantu  conception,  since  the 
chimbanda  is  from  their  standpoint  not  a  mere  medical  practitioner  but  a  master  of  the 
physical  properties  of  matter  which  he  knows  how  to  employ  to  produce  required 
results. 


Modern  Developments 

In  early  days  it  was  universally  agreed  that  the  witch  or  wizard  must  be  destroyed. 
He  was  an  enemy  of  society  and  there  was  no  cure  for  him.  Among  the  Lwena  he 
was  usually  tied  by  the  arms  and  feet  to  a  pole  and  suspended  over  a  fire  and  burned. 
An  old  Lwena  who  had  witnessed  such  burnings  said  that  the  witch  was  only  killed 
first  and  burned  afterwards  if  he  was  a  powerful  man  whose  capture  alive  might  be 
difficult.  It  was  always  desired  to  hear  a  witch  admit  guilt  before  his  death  and  after 
the  initial  roasting  he  would  often  be  taken  off  the  fire  to  enable  him  to  do  so  and  then 
the  final  burning  would  be  performed.  Accused  witches  often  seem  to  enjoy  con¬ 
fessing  the  fact;  even  to-day  old  hags  often  admit  that  they  are,  in  fact,  witches. 

We  must  now  consider  how  far  the  coming  of  European  administration  has  affected 
witch-finding  and  divination,  and  how  far  tradition  has  tried  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
changed  regime.  The  killing  of  witches  is  no  longer  tolerated  and  legislation  against 
witchcraft  and  witch-finding  exists.  The  modern  diviner  has  therefore  diverged 
from  much  of  his  old  technique  but  he  has  not  invented  something  totally  new.  He 
has,  in  fact,  developed  the  technique  of  gazing  into  polished  or  reflecting  surfaces  ■ 
which,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  existed  even  in  early  times  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
method  of  gazing  into  a  meal-mortar  of  water  is  often  met  with,  and  it  is  but  a  slight 
extension  to  use  a  mirror  in  a  similar  way;  even  an  empty  whisky  bottle  filled  with 
water  and  suitably  adorned  with  a  duiker  horn  in  the  stopper  may  be  used.  We 
are  rapidly  getting  into  the  realm  of  pure  charlatanism  and  confidence  tricks  at  this 
point,  where  the  semi-sophisticated  realizes  that  he  can  make  a  good  living  out  of  his 
more  credulous  fellows.  Of  course,  the  older  methods  of  divining  have  not  been 
completely  given  up.  The  ngomboyammshi  is  still  commonly  used  to  divine  the  names 
of  new-born  children  and  divinations  are  regularly  carried  on  in  the  open  when  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  witch  being  indicated.  But  the  ngombo  yakusekula  is  to-day  a  com¬ 
paratively  rare  sight.  I  would  suggest  that  the  use  of  these  apparently  innocent 
devices  such  as  mirrors  for  the  purpose  of  divining  is  because  they  are  prima  facie 
innocent.  A  mirror,  a  bottle  of  water,  or  a  meal-mortar  will  not  involve  anyone  in 
a  charge  of  being  in  possession  of  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  witches.  At  the  same 
time,  when  such  divinations  are  held  much  of  the  old  formality  is  adhered  to.  The 
rattles  are  usually  still  there,  there  must  be  a  suitable  audience,  the  stock  formulae  of 
the  diviner  and  the  responses  of  the  audience  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  red  or 
white  clay  is  often  still  daubed  on  the  victim  according  to  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
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In  the  past  the  traditional  fate  for  a  witch  was  death,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
emetic  cure  has  developed  since  European  administration  made  the  execution  of 
witches  no  longer  practical.  I  have  already  indicated  that  the  title  of  chiyamboka  made 
its  appearance  at  Mwinilunga  about  1921  and  marked  the  first  signs  of  the  emetic 
cure  becoming  known  there.  It  had  been  used  much  longer  in  Angola  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  its  occurrence  in  that  country.  The  cure  by  emetic  gives  the 
diviner  additional  opportunity  to  stress  the  medical  aspect  of  his  work  since  he  can 
plead  that  he  is  really  treating  the  sick  and  that  witchcraft  is  a  disease.  In  this  way  the 
witch  is  divined  and  indicated  and  then  given  a  dose  of  some  emetic  substance  usually 
mixed  with  beer.  The  witch  sits  on  a  stick  platform  as  is  done  in  the  mwazi  test  and 
when  she  has  vomited  it  is  discovered  that  she  has  brought  up  a  cinder;  she  then 
produces  her  bundle  of  sticks  of  medicine  and  her  bodkin  with  which  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  eaten  human  flesh,  because  to  touch  human  flesh  with  the  hands 
would  leave  a  taint  which  a  diviner  might  detect.  In  passing  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
diviners  in  indicating  witches  often  sniff  vigorously  as  they  divine.  One  cannot 
help  considering  that  the  new  emetic  test  and  cure  have  much  in  common  with 
the  old  mwazi  test  and  may  well  have  developed  from  it.  There  are  several  features 
of  interest  in  what  has  been  said  about  it.  The  vomiting  of  the  cinder  is  one.  When 
the  witch  was  first  invested  with  her  evil  powers  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
a  cinder  to  swallow  and  this  remained  in  her  stomach  until  the  emetic  was  adminis¬ 
tered.  This  is  curiously  reminiscent  of  Evans-Pritchard’s  remark  that  among  the 
Azande  witchcraft  is  believed  to  be  a  physical  substance  which  can  be  found  in  the 
organs  of  the  witch  upon  autopsy. 

The  eating  of  human  flesh  is  an  old  point.  There  are  several  known  cases  of  such 
cannibalism  at  Mwinilunga  and  Balovale.  At  Mwinilunga  an  old  hag  was  on  one 
occasion  a  few  years  ago  found  walking  along  carrying  a  human  arm  which  she 
admitted  to  having  removed  from  a  grave  and  which  she  was  proposing  to  eat.  In 
the  first  case  against  Nyakalwalu1  at  Balovale  a  cured  witch  alleged  that  she  became 
a  witch  as  follows.  She  was  hoeing  in  her  garden  many  years  ago  when  she  heard 
voices.  On  going  to  look  she  saw  her  mother  and  some  other  women  sitting  round 
a  fire  and  cutting  up  a  baby  which  they  cooked.  She  was  discovered  by  them  and  told 
that  as  she  knew  their  secret  she  must  become  one  of  them.  She  was  then  given  a 
cinder  to  swallow  and  a  bundle  of  sticks  of  medicine  and  a  bodkin.  Later  she  partook 
of  many  such  feasts  and  herself  killed  one  of  her  own  babies  and  contributed  it  to  a 
feast.  It  will  be  noted  that  according  to  this  several  witches  knew  each  other  and 
used  to  meet  together  to  hold  ritualistic  cannibal  feasts.  Melland  suggested  that  there 
might  be  a  fraternity  of  witches  comparable  to  the  guild  of  diviners.  While  this 
suggestion  is  not  supported  the  evidence  of  such  cases  as  the  above  is  of  interest. 

The  system  of  removing  vandumba  by  emetic  wears  an  air  of  innocence  at  first  sight, 
and  one  might  say  that  it  was  a  good  example  of  how  a  barbarous  custom  like  burning 
witches  had  become  softened.  But  some  years  ago  at  Balovale  the  notorious  diviner 
Samwezi  appeared  to  have  poisoned  his  emetic  mixture  and  killed  off  many  of  his 
victims.  It  is  curious  that  many  of  the  persons  who  have  been  indicated  as  witches 
after  the  emetic  cure  have  gladly  confessed  their  guilt  and,  moreover,  handed  over 

1  Nyakalwalu  was  a  woman,  an  ex-witch  who  was  came  to  be  applied  to  a  class  of  female  witch-finders 
‘cured’  and  became  a  witch-finder.  Her  name  (see  p.  93). 
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their  bodkins.  Nyakalwalu  was  arrested  with  a  large  number  of  such  bodkins  in  her 
possession  which  she  had  obtained  from  alleged  witches.  There  is  also  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  The  person  who  refuses  to  admit  that  she  is  a  witch  and  who  does  not 
possess  these  articles  suffers  intense  mental  distress  and  the  odium  of  the  community 
which  believes  that  she  is  a  witch  who  does  not  want  to  be  rid  of  her  evil  properties. 
To-day  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  emetic  cure  is  the  normal  approach  to  the 
discovered  witch.  In  one  recent  murder  case  where  the  woman  had  been  a  witch  it 
appears  that  one  reason  why  she  was  murdered  was  that  she  would  not  undergo 
the  necessary  emetic  cure.  It  must  be  remembered  that  many  persons  who  are 
indicated  as  witches  are  only  too  glad  to  admit  their  guilt  and  be  cured.  In  such 
a  case  no  one  has  any  motive  to  lay  information  and  the  divination  need  never 
come  to  light. 

Possibly  some  of  these  persons  who  have  surrendered  their  witches’  bodkins  upon 
detection  have,  in  fact,  been  members  of  a  fraternity  which  regularly  partook  of  human 
flesh  together.  Nyakalwalu  admitted  to  the  court  that  after  she  had  been  forced  to 
become  a  witch  she  used  to  kill  people  by  stabbing  them  with  her  bodkin  as  they 
slept.  After  the  corpse  had  been  buried,  the  witches  would  go  at  night  and  retrieve 
it  and  partake  of  its  flesh.  It  was  only  when  Nyakalwalu  feared  that  she  would  destroy 
all  her  relatives  that  she  determined  to  have  her  evil  spirits  removed,  and  this  was 
done  for  her  by  a  witch-doctor  named  Mazeze  in  Angola.  Apparently  the  original 
Nyakalwalu  claimed  no  rewards  for  her  services. 

Her  technique  was  as  follows.  A  man  suffering  from  pains  in  the  legs  called 
Nyakalwalu  who  came  with  her  assistants.  They  prepared  medicine,  heated  it,  and 
spent  the  night  in  applying  it  to  the  legs  of  the  sick  man.  Whilst  this  was  proceeding, 
there  was  a  beating  of  drums  and  singing  by  her  retinue.  Next  afternoon  she  placed 
certain  medicine  in  a  meal-mortar  and  offered  to  test  anyone  who  wished  to  be  tested, 
to  see  if  they  had  an  evil  spirit.  The  patient  to  be  tested  stood  and  looked  into  the 
mortar,  whilst  Nyakalwalu  stood  behind,  and  also  looked  in.  She  then  said :  ‘  This 
woman  is  a  witch.’  Whereupon  the  woman  went  and  brought  her  reed  and  packet 
of  medicine.  The  latter  (the  woman)  actually  admitted  she  had  inherited  from  her 
mother  who  was  a  witch  and  had  passed  on  her  evil  spirit.  She  also  produced  a  bod¬ 
kin,  and  professed  that  she  had  eaten  human  flesh,  including  her  son.  The  divination 
took  place  at  about  1 1  a.m.,  and  at  night  Nyakalwalu  took  a  pot  of  medicine,  heated 
it,  and  put  the  witch’s  head  over  the  pot,  and  covered  her  with  a  blanket.  Meanwhile 
the  others  beat  drums,  and  other  women  danced  round.  This  went  on  for  most  of 
the  night.  At  noon  next  day  they  stopped  and  Nyakalwalu  put  some  grain  in  the 
mortar  and  pounded  it,  and  then  added  a  medicine  called  kavulamunu  to  the  meal.  A 
chair  of  sticks  was  prepared  and  the  emetic  administered. 

In  another  case  she  divined  with  a  tuft  of  grass,  a  bunch  of  leaves,  and  a  bunch  of 
twigs,  which  were  placed  at  intervals  of  about  a  foot  on  a  path.  The  witch  was  in¬ 
vited  to  walk  up  the  path,  and  if  she  brushed  against  the  twigs  she  was  held  to  be  a 
witch.  Nyakalwalu  administered  the  emetics  in  a  private  enclosure.  In  the  case  of 
Samwezi  the  diviner  used  to  go  round  villages  offering  to  divine  into  recent  deaths 
rather  than  waiting  to  be  sent  for.  As  a  result  of  his  divinations  a  number  of  old 
women  were  driven  from  their  villages  and  their  houses  burned  down ;  in  addition 
nine  people  died  after  taking  the  emetics.  In  this  case  some  of  those  who  died  were 
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urged  to  confess  that  they  were  witches,  in  which  case  Samwezi  would  administer 
an  antidote,  but  they  refused  to  do  so.  Another  similar  case  concerned  one  Swanama- 
kulwane  at  Balovale.  A  man  named  Yumbula  and  his  wife  had  been  accused  of  witch¬ 
craft  by  their  people  and  the  latter  had  fled.  Yumbula  asked  Swanamakulwane  to 
perform  a  test  which  he  did  by  an  emetic  at  the  end  of  a  long  dance.  A  large  number 
of  people  partook  of  the  emetic  and  some  including  Yumbula  vomited.  Swanama¬ 
kulwane  then  said  that  vomiting  was  a  sign  of  guilt.  The  reverse  of  the  mwazi  test  I 
Yumbula  and  his  wife  both  died  after  some  hours  of  vomiting  and  the  wife  was 
alleged  to  have  admitted  eating  the  flesh  of  five  persons.  Each  person  to  be  tested  by 
Swanamakulwane  gave  him  a  bracelet  as  his  fee  and  he  had  127  bracelets  in  his 
possession  when  arrested. 

In  another  case  Samuliata  suffered  from  chest  trouble  and  was  always  dreaming 
that  someone  was  bewitching  him.  He  told  his  cousin  Sambumba  that  he  dreamed 
that  Sambumba’s  mother  was  bewitching  him.  They  called  in  two  old  women  as 
diviners,  and  as  a  result  four  old  women  at  the  village  were  named  as  witches.  The 
men  then  tried  to  persuade  the  denounced  witches  to  go  to  a  witch-doctor  to  be  rid 
of  their  evil.  They  all  refused.  One  of  the  women  went  away  with  her  husband  and 
another  went  away  by  herself.  Later  Sambumba  was  seen  beating  his  mother  for 
refusing  to  go  and  be  cured.  Some  time  later  the  two  men  were  seen  taking  two 
women,  the  mother  of  Sambumba  and  her  younger  sister,  into  the  bush.  The  women 
were  tied  up  in  the  bush  and  either  strangled  or  left  to  die.  In  this  case  the  women 
were  told  to  produce  a  piece  of  white  clay  as  proof  that  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of  their 
witchcraft.  According  to  the  accused  they  just  took  the  two  women  into  the  bush, 
tied  them  up,  and  left  them  there. 

Some  Magical  Concepts 

Magic  is  often  associated  with  witchcraft.  At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  define 
carefully  the  term  magic.  This  is  best  done  by  considering  whether  there  is 
any  specific  separate  concept  of  magic  in  the  minds  of  the  Lunda  and'Lwena.  In 
the  first  place,  various  ceremonies  which  are  really  invocations  of  ancestral  spirits 
must  be  omitted  since,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  the  European  to  be  based 
upon  magic,  to  the  African  they  are  religious  ceremonies.  Secondly,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  whether  there  is  any  distinction  between  black  and  white  magic,  or  between 
malevolent  and  benevolent  magic  in  the  vernacular  terminology  of  the  north-western 
tribes.  There  is,  we  find,  no  noun  to  cover  magical  practices  such  as  exists  to  cover 
witchcraft  practices.  There  is,  however,  a  verb — kupanda — which  may  be  translated 
c  to  prepare  magic  ’.  Various  horns  filled  with  special  preparations,  carved  figures, 
and  calabash  cups  of  medicine  are  all  the  products  of  the  action  of  panda.  A  man  is 
said  to  panda  if  he  prepares  such  medicines  to  avert  evil  from  himself,  or  to  keep 
thieves*  from  his  garden  or  house,  or  in  order  to  cause  injury  to  another  towards 
whom  he  bears  ill  will.  The  man  who  acquires  a  familiar  spirit  in  the  form  of  ilomba, 
nkala,  or  nguvu  is  also  said  to  panda  the  spirit.  Kupanda  may  therefore  be  used  to  denote 
the  preparation  of  magic  for  innocent  or  malevolent  purposes.  This  verb  means  that 
a  person  goes  through  a  course  of  action  which  is  believed  to  produce  a  certain  in¬ 
tended  result,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  cause  save  that  the  action  in  question 
exercised  some  supernatural  effect.  Vandumba ,  as  has  already  been  explained,  cannot 
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be  panda-td,  nor  does  one  use  the  word  in  respect  of  ascertained  medicines  or  poisons, 
but  wanga  is  always  panda-e d. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  the  scope  of  this  word  as  the  basis  for  a  consideration  of 
magic,  since  this  verb  alone  provides  a  sound  concept  of  magic  from  the  African 
standpoint,  and  other  apparently  magical  practices  are  better  considered  in  relation 
to  religion.  It  is  obvious  at  once  that  magic  is  not  coextensive  with  witchcraft  since 
only  certain  types  of  witchcraft  involve  panda-i ng,  while  many  things  which  are 
panda-td  have  nothing  to  do  with  witchcraft.  The  verb  kupanda  always  involves  the 
use  of  some  material  substances  which  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  magic,  but 
it  is  advisable  to  avoid  use  of  the  term  ‘  medicine  ’  for  these  preparations.  The 
vernacular  words  used  for  medicine  are  wide  in  scop  t—yitumbu  {y  it  umbo),  may  be 
connected  with  the  root  tumba ,  ‘  to  plant  ’,  and  relate  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  many 
medicines ;  umbanda  and  vihemba  are  derived  from  roots  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
the  sick.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  ‘  medicine  ’  covers  a  wide  variety  of  substances 
believed  to  possess  certain  potency  and  efficacy,  usually  used  for  medicinal  purposes 
or  for  invoking  spirits,  but  the  term  is  also  used  loosely  for  charms  which  are 
panda-e d.  ‘  Medicine  ’  is,  of  course,  used  by  every  African  in  some  shape  or  form  since 
it  covers  an  aperient  or  a  headache  cure,  or  more  loosely  a  lucky  charm  or  a  device  to 
injure  one’s  neighbour.  But  ‘medicine’  and  magic  must  not  be  equated;  a  man  who 
digs  up  certain  roots  and  prepares  a  brew  from  them  to  drink  does  not  panda  the 
medicine  or  believe  that  there  is  any  supernatural  association  between  the  roots  and 
their  effect  in  curing  his  headache.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  takes  roots  and  subjects 
them  to  special  processes  to  produce  a  desired  effect,  he  may  be  said  to  panda  them. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  invocation  of  ancestral  spirits;  Europeans 
commonly  talk  of  fertility  magic,  hunting  magic,  &c.,  which  usually  have  nothing  to 
do  with  magic  as  defined  above,  but  are,  in  fact,  invocations  of  ancestral  spirits,  and 
ritual  approaches  to  appropriate  spirits.  Many  objects  prepared  by  magical  means, 
i.e.  panda-ed ,  are  used  in  these  approaches  but  they  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
actual  invocation.  To  invoke  spirits  is  rendered  by  kupesha  in  Lunda  and  kukombelela 
in  Lwena.  Invocations  for  specific  purposes  have  a  special  term,  e.g.  kusakisa ,  to 
administer  fertility  medicine  to  appease  a  spirit  interfering  with  conception;  kusukula 
unyanga,  to  invoke  spirits  to  initiate  a  hunter. 

The  present  consideration  of  the  nature  of  magic  is  restricted  to  a  survey  of  cases 
to  which  the  verb  kupanda  is  applicable  and  omits  consideration  of  practices  or 
devices  to  which  we  might  be  tempted  to  apply  the  English  word  *  magic  ’,  but 
which  from  the  African  viewpoint  are  not  regarded  as  being  magic. 

Having  thus  limited  the  nature  of  the  term  magic,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
make  a  survey  of  some  of  the  occasions  when  the  verb  kupanda  is  used.  To  make  a 
complete  survey  would  be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  for  the  devices  and 
occasions  are  innumerable.  For  convenience  it  is  proposed  to  separate  the  magical 
devices  described  into  two  categories :  magic  used  for  witchcraft  and  malevolent 
purposes,  and  magic  used  for  innocent  purposes. 

{a)  Magic  used  for  Malevolent  Purposes 

1.  Katotoji  (Lunda),  katotola  (Lwena).  This  is  a  carved  wooden  figure  of  a  human 
being.  It  is  dressed  in  a  grass  kilt  and  a  duiker  horn  containing  certain  medicine  is 
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inserted  into  the  head  to  give  it  magical  properties.  The  katotoji  serves  its  master  by 
stealing  goods  which  it  takes  to  him  and  which  he  wants.  It  may  also  be  sent  on 
errands  such  as  to  kill  an  enemy.  Katotoji  is  a  mischievous  creature  and  when  not 
otherwise  employed  it  may  stroll  about  invisible  in  the  village.  If  it  feels  so  inclined 
it  may  deliberately  trip  up  children  who  are  playing  in  order  to  break  their  legs,  or 
if  a  man  emerges  from  a  house  naked  at  night  to  make  water,  a  passing  katotoji  may 
strike  him  and  make  him  impotent.  Some  people  have  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  their 
house  through  which  to  make  water  to  avert  this  danger.  The  process  of  bringing  a 
katotoji  to  life  is  called  kusonza  (Lunda),  kusoza  (Lwena).  The  medicine  used  for  this 
purpose  is  said  often  to  be  kept  in  a  receptacle  formed  from  a  human  skull  taken 
from  one  of  the  wizard’s  victims.  When  the  katotoji  returns  to  its  master  after  its  work, 
it  resumes  its  inanimate  form  until  required  again. 

2.  Night-gun:  uta  waujuku  (Lunda),  kaliloji  (Lwena).  This  normally  consists  of  a 
human  leg-bone,  drilled  through  and  used  as  the  barrel,  being  attached  to  a  rough 
wooden  stock.  Sometimes  the  leg-bone  of  a  marabout  stork  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
one  which  I  saw  at  Mwinilunga,  the  whole  being  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  gun  is 
loaded  with  gunpowder  mixed  with  certain  medicine  and  primed  with  ordinary  powder. 
The  medicine  used  in  devices  of  this  sort  is  often  referred  to  as  lupelu,  but  lupelu  really 
means  little  more  than  a  charm.  In  one  case  the  lupelu  in  a  night-gun  was  said  to  be 
the  lips  and  nose  of  a  rabbit,  and  the  person  who  hired  the  owner  of  the  night-gun 
to  kill  a  man  was  told  to  provide  the  lupelu .  The  night-gun  is  pointed  at  the  victim 
and  when  it  is  fired  the  victim  dies.  It  is  fired  in  the  usual  way  by  applying  a  match, 
but  no  medicine  actually  touches  the  body  of  the  victim,  who  nevertheless  dies. 
A  night-gun  is  believed  to  kill  at  a  distance  if  necessary,  but  often  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  house-wall  and  the  gun  fired  through  the  hole  at  the  victim  asleep  in  bed.  The 
latter  should  awake  at  the  report  and  then  die. 

3 .  Chilomba.  This  is  the  horn  of  a  large  antelope,  usually  a  roan ;  it  is  filled  with  a 
prepared  substance  and  daubed  externally  with  blood  or  some  other  red  substance 
and  is  then  believed  to  be  capable  of  causing  death  when  the  appropriate  spell  is 
administered.  Of  course,  the  horn  is  merely  a  receptacle  and  the  operative  element 
is  its  contents. 

4.  Ilomba.  This  is  a  snake  spirit.  It  is  acquired  from  someone  who  can  supply  the 
appropriate  recipe.  There  are  various  versions  of  this.  Parings  of  the  nails,  clippings 
of  the  hair,  and  blood  drawn  from  the  chest  by  cupping  of  the  man  seeking  the  spirit 
are  used.  These  are  placed  in  a  horn  together  with  the  appropriate  lupelu.  The  horn 
is  taken  and  hidden  at  the  source  of  a  stream  and  the  would-be  owner  keeps  revisiting 
it  until  one  day  he  finds  a  small  snake  with  a  human  head  in  the  likeness  of  himself. 
At  first  this  is  harmless  and  is  fed  on  eggs,  but  as  it  grows  it  seeks  more  substantial 
fare ;  it  will  then  commence  to  kill  other  persons  nominated  by  its  owner,  and  as  it 
grows  fatter  and  sleeker  so,  too,  does  the  owner,  who  will  continue  to  flourish  as  long 
as  his  snake  exists. 

Melland1  adds  further  details,  saying  that  five  duiker  horns  are  placed  on  the 
ground  with  a  piece  of  bark  containing  medicines.  A  length  of  mbamba  grass  is 
plaited  and  laid  beside  the  horns,  and  the  nail  parings,  &c.,  are  placed  in  the  horns, 
and  blood  from  the  owner  is  mixed  with  the  medicine  and  drunk.  A  further  grass 
1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  207  et  seq. :  he  gives  an  alternative  term,  mulombe. 
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plait  is  then  made,  dipped  into  the  medicine,  and  used  to  sprinkle  the  medicine  on 
to  the  first  plait.  The  first  plait  then  changes  first  to  a  white  ashy  appearance  and 
then  becomes  the  ilomba. 

When  a  diviner  suspects  the  existence  of  an  ilomba  which  is  the  cause  of  deaths  he 
divines  the  hiding-place  of  the  monster;  according  to  some  he  has  to  visit  many 
likely  hiding-places  putting  nsompu  (a  solution  of  certain  vegetable  matter  in  water) 
into  various  possible  pools  at  the  source  of  streams  until  he  locates  the  pool  where 
the  ilomba  lurks.  He  then  proceeds  there  accompanied  by  armed  men.  One  version 
says  that  he  calls  forth  the  animal  by  putting  certain  preparations  on  the  ground, 
another  that  he  entices  it  out  with  a  fowl.  The  level  of  the  water  rises  as  the  ilomba 
emerges,  and  when  it  is  in  view  the  armed  men  shoot  it  and  kill  it.  On  returning  to 
the  village  it  will  be  found  that  the  owner  of  the  ilomba  has  died  simultaneously. 

The  animal-spirit  known  as  nkala  also  lives  in  rivers  and  is  supposed  to  resemble 
a  large  crab  with  big  claws  and  nose-like  projections.  Melland  describes  how  it  is 
destroyed  by  the  diviner  calling  it  from  its  hiding-place  by  whistling  on  a  horn.  This 
horn  contains  a  preparation  made  from  the  body  of  other  nkala  which  he  has  destroyed. 
The  nkala  is  shot  when  it  makes  its  appearance  and  the  diviner  removes  certain  parts 
of  it  to  use  for  future  medicine  required  for  calling  forth  others  of  its  kind.  Similar 
spirits  are  panda-z d  in  the  shape  of  a  hippopotamus  and  an  elephant. 

5 .  Nkeyengi  is  a  medicine  used  by  the  Lunda  for  the  purpose  of  killing  enemies ;  it  is 
tucked  under  the  eyelid,  and  when  the  killer  sees  his  victim  he  stares  at  him  and  blinks, 
thereby  causing  the  wanga  to  work  its  effect.  The  victim  becomes  ill  and  soon  dies. 

6.  Uholi :  the  noun  is  derived  from  the  verb  kola  meaning  ‘spirit  away  the  com¬ 
monest  form  is  a  large  horn  into  which  is  inserted  a  smaller  horn  filled  with  medicines. 
This  renders  the  owner  of  the  charm  invisible.  He  then  plants  the  horn  by  the  side 
of  his  victim.  The  latter  likewise  becomes  invisible  and  the  horn  assumes  the  out¬ 
ward  shape  of  the  now  invisible  victim.  The  bewitched  person  is  weak  and  helpless 
and  the  magician  carries  him  off.  The  counterfeit  person  then  becomes  sick,  dies,  and 
is  buried.  The  magician  later  goes  and  opens  the  grave  where  he  finds  his  horn 
which  he  recovers.  In  the  meantime  the  victim  has  been  taken  away  and  sold  as  a 
slave.  With  uholi  wanyalumaya  the  victim  is  lured  into  the  bush  and  captured,  and  the 
charm  takes  his  place  as  a  counterfeit  man  who  likewise  sickens  and  dies,  as  described 
above.  Uholi  wanyalumaya  is  prepared  with  a  stick,  one  end  of  which  is  enveloped  in  a 
cloth  containing  medicine  and  the  other  end  surmounted  with  the  effigy  of  a  human 
head  made  of  dried  flesh  and  human  hair.  In  uholi  wameji  the  victim  is  represented  as 
caught  by  a  crocodile  whilst  bathing,  whereas  he  is  really  kidnapped,  and  the  arm 
seen  waving  in  the  air  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  caught  is  counterfeit. 

7.  Nzoji.  This  appears  to  be  allied  to  katotoji  but  information  as  to  its  exact  nature 
is  not  available.  Its  preparation  involves  the  taking  of  a  life  in  order  to  animate  it. 
One  variant  of  it  is  nzoji  wakudyima ,  which  cultivates  an  enormous  garden  for  its 
owner.  Generally  speaking  nzoji  appears  to  operate  much  as  katotoji. 

Among  the  Chokwe  there  exist  two  human  creatures  which  belong  to  the  same 
category  as  katotoji  and  nzoji.  These  are  known  as  chumu  and  ngondo.  Chumu  may  meet 
a  man  in  the  road  and  attack  him  without  provocation.  If  it  succeeds  in  overcoming 
him  it  will  kill  him,  but  as  it  relies  solely  upon  its  strength  for  this  purpose  a  strong 
agile  man  can  repulse  its  attack. 
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Many  of  these  devices  are  most  commonly  heard  of  among  the  Lunda  and  are  not 
often  mentioned  by  the  Lwena  and  Luchazi.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  belief  in 
the  animal  spirits  described  is  on  the  wane.  Accusations  of  witchcraft  to-day  centre 
around  the  possession  of  ndumba  by  women;  everything  points  to  a  gradual  decay  in 
the  belief  in  the  uloji  possessed  and  exercised  by  males  through  the  media  described 
above.  Other  types  of  maleficent  wanga  are  described  by  Melland,  but  as  these  have 
not  actually  come  to  my  notice  I  omit  further  reference  to  them.  The  above  serve 
to  illustrate  how  the  verb  kupanda  is  applied  in  usages  which  are  essentially  devices  of 
uloji  \  in  every  case  the  operative  element  lies  not  in  the  simple  ingredients  but  in  the 
special  way  in  which  they  are  compounded  and  prepared,  there  usually  being  some 
mystic  substance  added  like  the  lupelu  in  the  gunpowder  of  the  night-gun.  Not  un¬ 
naturally  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  recipes  which  are  given  to  one  for 
panda- ing  any  of  the  above. 

(b)  Magic  used  for  General  Purposes 

1.  Mukaji  is  medicine  used  to  avert  thieves  from  gardens  or  houses.  It  is  usually 
concealed  in  a  horn  or  similar  receptacle  and  placed  out  of  sight  in  a  house  or  garden. 
The  man  who  attempts  to  steal  will  feel  some  physical  sensation  and  should  then 
withdraw.  When  people  see  him,  if  they  suspect  him  of  thieving  tendencies,  they 
will  realize  that  his  illness  is  due  to  the  mukaji.  Mukaji  is  merely  acquired  from  another 
who  is  in  the  know,  often  from  the  local  diviner.  Mukaji  may  also  be  placed  on  a 
bed  to  cause  illness  to  an  adulterer  who  uses  the  bed  to  sleep  with  the  owner’s  wife. 
Another  variant  of  this  is  inserted  in  the  woman’s  skin  by  tattooing  on  the  lower 
abdomen  and  small  of  the  back  and  rubbing  in  medicine.  After  this  application  the 
husband  should  only  have  one  connexion  with  his  wife  before  leaving  her,  so  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  mukaji  will  not  be  impaired.  The  forms  of  mukaji  may  have  varying 
disagreeable  consequences  from  illness  to  death.  In  some  cases  when  a  person  is  so 
bewitched,  it  is  held  that  the  bewitcher  must  personally  remove  the  spell  before  the 
wrong-doer  can  recover.  This  is  known  as  kukajulula,  reversive  of  kukaya.  Mukaji 
is  classed  as  wanga  but  the  owner  of  it  is  not  a  muloji ,  for  his  wanga  is  being  used  for 
legitimate  purposes  and  is  not  regarded  by  the  community  as  anti-social. 

2.  Mujinda  or  mukalu .  This  is  an  armlet  to  warn  against  the  wanga  of  others  directed 
against  the  wearer.  In  the  presence  of  one  who  uses  wanga  the  armlet  contracts  and 
presses  on  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  Mukalu  will  not  avert  vandumba  or  ilomba ,  only  the 
unseen  types  of  wanga  operating  from  a  distance  which  an  enemy  may  seek  to  use 
against  one  ( wanga  wakwasa).  The  armlet  is  usually  made  of  the  skin  of  a  snake  or 
monitor  lizard  and  the  medicine  is  placed  inside  it.  Chijimba  is  an  element  commonly 
placed  in  the  armlet.  It  may  be  compared  to  lupelu ,  i.e.  a  magic  compound.  Common 
elements  are  menstrual  blood,  ashes  of  burned  human  bones,  and  bits  of  tortoise¬ 
shell. 

3.  Horns  are  a  common  receptacle  for  protective  medicines  as  well  as  for  wanga. 
A  duiker  horn  is  commonly  worn  round  the  neck  or  wrist  or  ankle  to  avert  illness, 
i.e.  to  avert  the  attention  of  ancestral  spirits.  Horns  filled  in  a  similar  way  may  be 
placed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  a  bed  to  avert  bad  dreams.  James  Nyakaseya  of 
Mwinilunga,  when  he  tried  to  bewitch  chief  Nyakaseya,  used  such  horns  to  prevent 
the  spirits  of  his  victim  from  troubling  his  sleep.  Pieces  of  wood  threaded  on  a  string 
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like  the  duiker  horn  are  known  as  mpingu  and  are  used  in  a  similar  way.  They  are 
often  worn  by  women  threaded  with  strings  of  beads  round  the  waist. 

4.  Calabash  cups — malembu — usually  filled  with  pounded  earth,  roots,  and  castor  oil 
are  commonly  found  with  duiker  horns,  quills  of  birds,  or  carved  figures  inserted  in 
them.  These  have  nothing  to  do  with  witchcraft  and  are  used  in  invoking  the  spirits 
when  a  person  is  sick.  The  mixture  in  the  cup  is  rubbed  on  the  body  of  the  sick 
person  or  into  incisions  in  his  skin.  The  horns,  figures,  and  other  accessories  may 
be  said  to  have  been  panda-t d  but  one  does  not  panda  malembu.  Enamel  cups  are 
nowadays  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  calabash  cups. 

5.  Mbachi,  the  carapace  of  a  tortoise,  is  another  common  receptacle  for  magical 
preparations.  It  may  be  used  for  medicine  for  averting  ancestral  spirits  or  the  wanga 
of  others ;  or  the  owner  may  keep  his  own  wanga  in  it.  One  use  has  been  described 
above  where  a  tortoise-shell  is  employed  as  a  divining  apparatus.  The  tortoise-shell 
is,  like  the  horn,  merely  a  receptacle. 

6.  Kabwalala  is  said  to  be  an  importation  from  the  Congo.  A  thief  performs  certain 
rites  at  the  cross-roads  which  throw  him  into  a  trance  or  sleep.  This  has  the  effect  of 
doing  the  same  at  the  house  or  village  where  his  confederates  plan  to  steal,  so  that 
when  they  arrive  all  the  people  are  deep  in  sleep  and  do  not  know  that  they  are  being 
robbed. 

7.  Shizo  is  a  wooden  peg  placed  in  the  road  to  avert  the  coming  of  wizards  or  to 
turn  them  back.  It  may  also  be  put  by  a  house  or  a  village.  It  is  usually  perforated 
and  filled  with  medicine,  the  hole  being  sealed  with  ndunda  wax  and  a  red  bean,  or  it 
may  be  soaked  in  medicine.  A  groove  is  usually  carved  on  it  to  enable  it  to  be  firmly 
attached  by  tying  to  a  tree. 

8.  Ntutajuma.  This  consists  of  a  cooking-pot  filled  with  earth  and  some  pounded 
vegetable  preparation.  In  the  middle  stands  a  small  human  figure  with  eyes  of  mica 
or  crystal.  A  cowry  is  hung  round  the  neck  and  there  are  beads  round  the  waist 
and  neck.  It  is  kept  in  a  small  hut  thatched  with  mbamba  grass  and  containing  a 
platform  upon  which  the  pot  is  placed.  Medicine  is  placed  on  the  eyes  and  mouth  of 
the  figure  which  becomes  animated,  but  invisible,  and  goes  about  stealing  for  its 
owner.  It  substitutes  sticks  for  the  stolen  goods  and  the  sticks  resemble  the  stolen 
goods,  but  being  counterfeit  soon  wear  out. 

9.  Kadjiwu  is  medicine  given  by  mouth  to  the  initiates  at  a  circumcision  camp  when 
they  leave  the  camp,  to  avert  the  possible  effects  of  spirits  which  have  haunted  the 
camp.  It  is  made  from  the  foreskins  and  blood  of  the  initiates  which  are  prepared  in 
receptacles  made  from  termite  mounds,  and  compounded  with  other  medicines. 
Kupanda  is  applied  to  the  preparing  of  kadyiwu. 

10.  Hunting  medicines  consisting  of  jipelu  taken  from  the  bodies  of  wild  animals, 
e.g.  lips  of  a  hyena,  are  kept  by  hunters  in  a  grass  satchel  ( chikanza )  which  is  hung 
from  the  rafters  of  a  small  spirit  house  ( katunda ).  Such  medicines  are  panda-e. d  and 
are  used  to  ensure  success  in  hunting. 

Such  illustrations  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
describe  the  types  of  magic  embraced  by  the  term  kupanda.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  single  English  term  which  could  be  used  to  cover  them  all,  but  ‘  magic  ’ 
may  serve  the  purpose.  In  every  instance  there  is  a  special  preparation  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  used;  they  are  not  used  in  the  natural  state.  This  may  be  contrasted  with 
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masaku ,  receptacles  of  skin  or  cloth  commonly  found  in  a  diviner’s  kit.  Masaku  con¬ 
tain  pounded  vegetable  matter  known  as  lusenga  which  is  daubed  on  the  body  or 
taken  by  mouth  to  avert  the  attentions  of  ancestral  spirits.  The  verb  kupanda  is  not 
used  to  describe  the  preparation  of  lusenga  which  is  merely  pounded. 

Conclusion 

In  the  preceding  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  record  observed  facts.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  draw  one  or  two  inferences  from  these  facts.  On  every  hand 
there  is  apparent  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  beliefs  involved.  Ideas  can  change  and 
change  rapidly,  and  where  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  outer  world  they 
show  themselves  remarkably  adaptable. 

Witchcraft  and  divination  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  Witchcraft  Ordinance,  and 
if  the  conclusions  drawn  are  correct,  they  have  proved  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
some  remarkable  adaptations  rather  than  succumb,  and  society  has  retained  them  in 
a  modified  form.  In  the  case  of  magic  there  is  less  sign  that  modern  conditions  have 
had  much  effect  in  modifying  the  various  charms.  A  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  charms 
exists  in  communities  which  are  not  primitive,  and  charms  are  a  common  sight  in 
Balkan  villages  to  avert  the  evil  eye.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  the  African 
will  retain  his  charms  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  long  after  his  belief  in  witchcraft 
and  divination  has  been  lost. 
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L’ARME  ET  L’OUTIL  CHEZ  LES  ANCIENS  BAMBARA1 

GERMAINE  DIETERLEN 

I ’EXPLICATION  de  l’apparition  et  du  developpement  de  l’arme  et  de  l’outil  est, 
chez  les  Bambara  comme  chez  les  autres  peuples  Noirs,  contenue  dans  leur 
metaphysique.  Ce  n’est  point  ici  le  sujet  que  nous  voulons  traiter  car  il  nous  en- 
trainerait  a  exposer  le  systeme  du  monde  dans  cette  population.  Mais  encore  faut-il 
faire  allusion  a  son  fondement  pour  ne  pas  reduire  l’histoire  de  ces  instruments  a  leur 
seul  developpement  materiel,  alors  qu’encore  aujourd’hui  elle  est  tout  impregnee 
d’elements  religieux. 

Technique  de  la  peche 

La  toute  premiere  technique  qui  fut  *  revelee  ’  a  l’homme  est  celle  de  la  peche. 
Au  cours  de  la  reorganisation  par  le  genie  de  l’eau  Faro,  depositaire  et  maitre  du 
Verbe  divin,2  d’un  monde  qui  avait  subi  un  premier  desordre,  ce  dernier  donna  deux 
filets,  dyo3  a  des  femmes  Bozo  qui,  a  defaut  de  la  nourriture  qu’elles  ne  recevaient 
plus  du  del,  mangeaient  le  sable  des  bords  du  Niger.  Le  genie  leur  en  enseigna  la 
fabrication  et  l’usage :  les  filets  de  mailles  grossieres  etaient  faits  des  fibres  d’ecorce 
de  l’arbre  nyamad  De  tailles  inegales,  les  filets  etaient  adaptes,  l’un  a  la  peche  des  gros, 
l’autre  des  petits  poissons.  Par  la  suite  et  a  cause  d’une  faute  commise  par  les  femmes, 
les  instruments  leur  furent  retires  et  remis  aux  hommes  qui  furent  desormais  seuls 
habilites  a  en  connaitre  l’usage. 

La  premiere  nourriture  acquise  par  le  travail  humain  fut  done  le  poisson  et  la  peche 
fut  originairement  reservee  aux  seuls  Bozo. 

S’ils  la  pratiquerent  par  la  suite,  les  Bambara  re$urent  d’eux  l’enseignement  neces- 
saire,  tant  pour  l’apprentissage  de  la  peche  que  pour  la  technique  de  la  fabrication 
des  filets  dont  ils  avaient  le  secret. 

Les  Bambara  pratiquerent  la  chasse  et  la  cueillette  avant  de  devenir  cultivateurs. 
II  est  suggestif  de  rapprocher  le  filet  de  peche  de  la  fronde  ( ndofere )  actuellement  sur- 
tout  utifisee  par  les  enfants,  mais  dont  ils  decrivent  avec  precision  un  exemplaire 
(Fig.  i)  comme  ayant  ete  la  plus  ancienne  de  leurs  armes  de  chasse.  La  partie  centrale 
de  cette  fronde  etait  en  effet  un  filet  (dyoba,  litt. :  grand  filet)  tresse  en  fibres  de  nyama 
et  comparable  a  celui  qu’utilisaient  les  pecheurs. 

Le  filet  etait  prolonge  de  deux  lani£res.  Celle  de  droite,  kinintegere  (litt. :  tegere  de 
droite)  etait  terminee  par  une  sorte  de  bouquet  de  lamelles  de  bois  ( tegere )  destinees 
a  favoriser  son  maintien  dans  la  main  du  chasseur.  Celle  de  gauche,  missema  (litt. : 
petite  chose)  ou  numan  (litt. :  gauche)  etait  fibre.  L’homme  saisissait  l’arme  aux  deux 
extremites,  mettait  des  pierres  dans  le  filet  et  soufHait  dans  la  laniere  de  droite  ‘  pour 
donner  de  la  respiration’  a  la  fronde.  Pla$ant  le  pied  gauche  en  avant,  il  la  faisait 
tournoyer  rapidement  et  lachait  le  cordon  gauche,  fiberant  ainsi  les  cailloux. 

1  Les  documents  rassembles  ici  ont  ete  recueillis  nom  donne  a  toutes  les  institutions  religieuses  des 
par  l’auteur  au  Soudan  Fran^ais  en  1946,  au  cours  de  Bambara. 

la  6^me  Mission  Griaule.  4  Bambrina  reticulata  dans  le  nord,  Bambrina  Thott- 

2  Le  Faro,  premiere  creature  de  Dieu,  est  le  d£posi-  ningii  dans  le  sud,  la  fibre  de  nyama  ( nyama  fu)  qui 
to  ire  de  son  Verbe  et  le  maitre  de  tout  ce  qui  vit  sur  constitua  le  premier  vfitement  des  Bambara  avant 
terre;  il  veille  a  la  bonne  marche  de  l’Univers.  la  decouverte  du  coton,  joue  un  role  religieux  dans 

3  Le  mot  dyo,  qui  signifie  filet,  est  egalement  le  cette  population. 
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Des  sacrifices  propitiatoires  etaient  executes  sur  les  lamelles  de  bois  et  le  sang  cou- 
lait  jusqu’au  filet,  le  long  du  cordon  droit.  De  plus,  le  chasseur  imbibait  son  arme  du 
sang  des  animaux  blesses  ou  tues,  sang  qui  communiquait  a  1  instrument  une  part  de 
la  force  de  Fanimal  et  contribuait  a  augmenter  l’adresse  du  chasseur. 

Premiers  outils  agricoles 

A  cette  epoque  ancienne,  les  hommes,  qui  ignoraient  le  langage  et  les  vetements, 
habitaient  dans  des  trous  creuses  dans  le  sol1  et  vivaient  de  chasse  et  de  peche.  Mais 
la  faim  les  poussa  bientot  a  se  nourrir  de  veg£taux :  trois  d’entre  eux  sont  mentionnes 
par  les  Bambara  comme  ayant  les  premiers  servi  de  nourriture.  II  s’agit  d’une  plante 


Fig.  i.  La  fronde  ( 'ndofere )  de  anciens  Bambara  (dessin  d’un  informateur) 


aquatique,  \t  jay  ale  2  tres  commune  au  bord  du  Niger  et  qui  est  encore  l’objet  d’un 
usage  religieux,  et  des  graines  de  deux  herbes  de  la  brousse,  le  narakata}  chiendent 
et  le  norola  sise 4  appele  vulgairement  ‘cram  cram’.  Bien  avant  que  lew  soit  revelee  la 
culture  du  coton,  puis  celles  du  mil  et  des  autres  cereales,  les  Bambara,  armes  d’un 
morceau  de  bois,  s’exercerent  a  gratter  le  sol  autour  des  gramindes  dont  il  vient 
d’etre  parle,  puis  a  semer  les  graines  qui  les  nourrissaient.  Leur  outillage  se  developpa 
et  c’est  ainsi  qu’ils  commencdrent  de  fabriquer  les  premieres  houes,  les  premieres 
haches.  Le  premier  outil  agricole  fut  1  tyiremlo  (litt. :  noble)  (Fig.  i  b).  A  cause  de  son 
anciennete,  leyiremlo  est  ditactuellement  mogokoroba  (litt. :  personne  ancienne,  ancetre). 

Lesforgerons 

Or  l’origine  et  la  chronologie  des  divers  instruments  et  outils  agricoles  des  anciens 
Bambara  du  Mande5  sont  liees  a  l’histoire  des  forgerons.  Ceux-ci  forment,  dans  cette 
partie  de  l’Afrique  Noire  comme  dans  bien  d’autres,  une  sorte  de  caste.  Ils  pratiquent 
l’endogamie  et  observent  avec  les  autres  Noirs  des  relations  de  parente  dites  ‘  a  plai- 

1  Les  ancetres  des  Bambara  vivaient  dans  des  trous  visiter  certaines  de  ces  excavations,  reverees  par  les 
creuses  dans  le  sol,  dont  ils  gamissaient  les  orifices  indigenes  comme  d’anciennes  demeures. 
d’epieux  ou  de  roches  pointues  pour  en  interdire  2  Hyparrhenia  Ruprechtii. 

l’entree  aux  betes  sauvages.  Ces  trous,  relativement  3  Digitaria  digitate i.  *  Cenchrus  catharticus. 

profonds,  communiquaient  entre  eux  et  formaient  5  Les  noms  et  l’origine  de  certains  outils  des 
de  veritables  villages  souterrains.  On  peut  encore  Bambara  de  la  region  de  Segou  sont  difierents. 
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santerie  V  Ils  sont  seuls  habiiit^s  k  la  garde  de  certains  autels  et  k  l’exercice  des  cultes 
dont  ceux-ci  dependent,  rendus  aux  ancetres  et  au  Faro. 

Les  outils  et  les  armes  qui  nous  interessent  (Fig.  2)  sont  ceux  des  ancetres  de  ces 
forgerons.  Ceux-ci,  bien  avantla  ddcouverte  du  fer,  travaillerent  d’abord  le  bois  et  Fos, 
puis  la  pierre ;  ils  portaient  d£s  ce  moment  le  nom  de  numu,  terme  qui  est  actuellement 
reserve  aux  seuls  artisans  du  fer.2  Leurs  noms  de  famille  etaient  les  memes  que  ceux 
des  forgerons  d’aujourd’hui.  Parmi  ces  families,  deux  sont  considerees  comme  ayant 


Fig.  2.  Armes  et  outils  de  bois  (A  et  B),  de  pierre  (C  et  D),  de  fer  (E)  des  anciens 

Bambara  (dessins  d’un  informateur). 


donne  naissance  aux  vrais  forgerons:  ce  sont  les  families  Gwonna  et  Gwonnou, 
originaires  du  village  souterrain  de  Gwondougou.  Les  autres  families :  Balo,  Fan£, 
Koumare,  etc.,  sont  considerees  comme  batardes,  car  elles  se  developperent  a  la  suite 
de  mariages  entre  les  Gwonna  et  des  etrangers.  Les  Gwonna  et  Gwonnou  sont 
senenku  des  autres  families  de  forgerons.  De  plus,  dans  les  villages  actuels  ou  ils 
cohabitent  avec  d’autres,  ils  sont  de  droit  les  gardiens  des  sanctuaires  ou  sont  con¬ 
serves  les  outils  ancestraux  et  proprietaires  du  Komo.  A  leur  defaut  settlement,  les 
forgerons  appartenant  aux  autres  families  peuvent  assumer  ces  charges. 

Outils  de  bois 

Les  artisans  utiliserent  d’abord  le  bois;  la  forme  des  objets  fut  lentement  obtenue. 
D’un  simple  baton,  (generalement  en  bois  de  sunzun )3  ou  d’un  billot  mal  degrossi, 

1  Ces  relations  portent  le  nom  de  senenkuya :  les  Le  mot  numu  est  communement,  mais  improprement, 

numu  sont  senenku  des  Bambara.  traduit  par  ‘forgeron’. 

2  On  disait  jirifa  numu  pour  ceux  qui  travaillaient  3  Diospyros  mespiliformis.  Le  bois  de  cet  arbre  est 
le  bois ,/araja  numu  pour  ceux  qui  traitaient  la  pierre.  tres  dur. 
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ils  ont  petit  a  petit  fagonne  des  outils  plus  perfectionnes ;  la  forme  souhaitee  fut  obtenue 

par  usure  et  polissage  sur  les  roches. 

La  premiere  arme  de  jet  utilisee  a  la  chasse  fut  une  sorte  de  hache  a  long  manche, 
formant  epieu  a  l’une  de  ses  extremites,  le  semenkala  (de  kala,  litt. :  manche)  (Fig.  2A). 
Le  semenkala ,  fabrique  d’une  seule  piece,  se  composait  de  trois  parties :  le  bulonda  (a), 
le  koli  (b)  (litt. :  crochet)  et  le  semenu  (c).  Les  hommes  langaient  l’objet  de  toutes  leurs 
forces  sur  l’animal  vise  ou  bien  ils  fouillaient  la  terre  ou  se  terrait  leur  proie  avec 
l’extremite  pointue  ( semenu )  souvent  empoisonnee  avec  du  venin  de  vipere.  L’arme 
etait  l’objet  de  sacrifices  sanglants  executes  sur  le  koli  et  destines  a  accroitre  sa 
force. 

L’invention  de  la  poterie  crue  date,  d’apres  les  Bambara,  de  l’epoque  des  outils  de 
bois.  Avant  cette  epoque,  les  hommes  se  contentaient  de  faire  secher  au  soleil  la 
viande  dont  ils  se  nourrissaient.  Puis  ils  fagonnerent  l’argile  pour  en  faire  des  reci¬ 
pients  a  l’image  des  pierres  creuses  qui  leur  servaient  a  deposer  leurs  aliments.  Ce 
n’est  qu’apres  l’invention  du  feu  que,  les  recipients  ayant  ete  mis  a  la  flamme  en  meme 
temps  que  les  aliments  soumis  a  son  action,  les  hommes  s’aviserent  de  la  plus  grande 
resistance  de  la  poterie  cuite. 

Outils  de  pierre 

Bien  plus  tard,  les  artisans  apprirent  l’usage  de  la  pierre.  Ils  utiliserent  les  haches 
neolithiques  dites  ‘  pierres  de  tonnerre  ’r  qui  leur  servaient  d’outils  pour  fagonner 
les  autres  pierres.  Celles  de  Gwondougou  furent  de  tout  temps  reputees  pour  leur 
solidite.  Les  artisans  travaillaient  en  commun  et  quand  ils  avaient  fagonne  des 
haches,  certains  d’entre  eux  etaient  charges  de  les  user  sur  une  rocher  pour  les  rendre 
tranchantes. 

Le  farakun  (litt. :  tete  de  pierre)  (Fig.  z  d)  fut  la  premiere  hache  de  pierre  et  l’histoire 
de  son  emmanchement  est  connue  des  Bambara.  Ayant  empoisonne  la  partie  tran- 
chante  de  sa  pierre  polie,  un  artisan  desira  essayer  l’effet  du  poison  sur  un  arbre.  II 
enfonga  la  pierre  dans  un  jeune  tronc  et  resolut  d’attendre  la  preuve  de  l’efficacite  du 
venin:  les  feuilles  devaient  secher  d’elles-memes.  Mais  il  mourut  sans  avoir  vu  le 
resultat  de  son  acte.  Plus  tard,  un  passant  apercevant  la  hache  de  pierre  fichee  dans 
le  tronc  tenta,  mais  en  vain,  de  l’en  retirer.  Ne  pouvant  y  parvenir,  il  coupa  ce  dernier 
au-dessus  et  au-dessous  de  la  pierre  et  maniant  ce  nouvel  outil,  fut  surpris  de  son 
efficacite.  L’usage  de  la  hache  emmanchee  se  repandit  parmi  les  hommes  qui  utili¬ 
serent  pour  lier  la  pierre  au  bois,  la  fibre  de  l’ecorce  de  njama.  La  pierre  pouvait 
etre  rapidement  liberee  et  servir  de  couteau  pour  trancher  la  viande  ou  les  os.  Le 
manche  servait  d’epieu  pour  fouiller  la  terre  et  attaquer  les  animaux  dans  leurs  trous. 

Il  est  probable  que  l’emmanchement  fut  egalement  pratique  pour  les  houes  de  bois 
confectionnees  en  deux  parties  et  utilisees  longtemps  dans  les  regions  ou  la  pierre 
dure  faisait  defaut.  En  effet,  un  mythe  concernant  la  decouverte  de  la  culture  du 
coton,  culture  qui  preceda  celle  des  cereales,  mentionne  le  fait  que  les  hommes,  a 
l’epoque,  rapportaient  chez  eux  leurs  manches,  mais  laissaient  chaque  jour  l’extrdmite 
de  la  houe  au  carrefour,  en  hommage  au  genie  du  lieu. 

1  Les  Bambara,  comme  les  autres  Noirs  du  Soudan,  grande  quantity  d’un  outillage  ancien  ait  ete  trouvee 
attribuent  a  certaines  haches  neolithiques  (pierres  par  eux  sur  les  lieux  lors  de  leur  arrivee. 
de  tonnerre)  une  origine  celeste.  Il  semble  qu’une 
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Outils  de  fer 

Enfin,  les  forgerons  Gwonna  et  Gwonnou  decouvrirent  comment  obtenir  le  fer. 
Et  l’histoire  de  cette  decouverte  est  rattach£e  a  des  evenements  dont  ils  ont  garde 
la  memoire.  Alors  que  leurs  peres  s’etaient  absentes  du  village  de  Gwondougou, 
emportant  avec  eux  leur  autel,  deux  de  leurs  filles  quitterent  leur  demeure  pour  aller 
vivre  avec  deux  forgerons  appartenant  aux  families  Fane  et  Koumare.  Lorsque  les 
hommes  revinrent  au  village  pour  y  prendre  la  pierre  dure  qu’ils  utilisaient  de  pre¬ 
ference,  ils  furent  tres  inquiets  de  ne  point  trouver  leurs  filles.  Pour  les  chercher,  ils 
creuserent  le  sol,  pensant  qu’elles  y  etaient  enfouies,  les  hommes  de  ce  temps  vivant 
dans  des  trous.  En  creusant,  ils  decouvrirent  des  roches  qui  leur  etaient  jusqu’alors 
inconnues  et  qui  portent  le  nom  de  farabele.  Elies  leur  parurent  belles  et  ils  desirerent 
les  utiliser.  Les  ayant  mises  au  feu  pour  eprouver  leur  solidite,  elles  se  modifierent 
et  devinrent  si  dures  que  les  marteaux  de  pierre,  avec  lesquels  ils  tenterent  de  les 
fagonner,  se  briserent  net. 

Ils  utiliserent  tout  d’abord  les  morceaux  de  fer  en  guise  de  projectiles,  pour  rem- 
placer  les  cailloux  lances  par  leurs  frondes.  Mais  les  forgerons  qui  avaient  enleve  les 
jeunes  filles,  pleins  de  repentir,  revinrent  au  village  avec  leurs  femmes.  Voyant  le 
nouveau  materiau,  ils  suggererent  aux  Gwonna  l’idee  d’en  fabriquer  des  haches  en 
les  portant  au  rouge  et  en  les  martelant.  Et  c’est  ainsi  que  fut  confectionne  le  kongo- 
bwona  (litt. :  quitter  la  faim)  qui  est  encore  aujourd’hui  la  hache  rituelle  des  forgerons. 
Elle  se  compose  d’un  manche  de  bois  termine  par  une  sorte  de  masse,  le  tout  d’un 
seul  tenant.  Cette  masse  est  traversee  par  une  barre  de  fer  que  Partisan  recourbe  pour 
maintenir  la  lame  tranchante  (farabje)  de  la  hache  proprement  dite.  Le  manche  de 
l’outil  etait  tres  long  et  permettait  a  un  homme  de  travailler  sans  se  pencher. 

L’outil  justifie  son  nom;  c’est  lui  qui  apporta  la  prosperity  aux  forgerons.  Le 
symbolisme  des  differentes  parties  en  temoigne.  La  masse  de  l’exemplaire  consacre, 
que  chaque  forgeron  conserve  dans  son  autel  et  qui  est  l’objet  de  rites  reguliers,  est 
evidee  et  contient  de  l’argent,  du  mil  et  du  cuivre.  Le  morceau  de  fer  qui  la  traverse 
represente,  en  bas,  la  langue  du  plus  age  des  forgerons  Gwonna,  en  haut,  celle  du 
plus  jeune,  rappelant  ainsi  les  actes  et  les  paroles  de  ceux  qui,  pour  le  bien  de  tous, 
decouvrirent  le  fer. 

Par  la  suite,  les  forgerons  fabriquerent  haches  et  houes  de  fer  d’autres  modeles,  en 
imitant  celles  qu’ils  utilisaient  auparavant,  mais  en  reduisant  assez  sensiblement  leurs 
dimensions. 

Rites  et  sacrifices  executes  sur  les  armes  et  outils 

Les  outils  des  anciens  etaient  l’objet  de  rites  dont  certains  sont  encore  conserves 
aujourd’hui. 

L’extremite  des  houes  de  bois  etait  chaque  jour  abandonnee  apres  usage  au  carre - 
four,  en  hommage  au  genie  du  lieu.  Le  travailleur  ne  conservait  que  le  manche  et 
taillait  pour  le  lendemain  un  nouvel  instrument.  Les  manches  des  houes  et  des 
haches  etaient  consideres  comme  des  personnes,  parce  qu’impregnes  de  la  force  vitale 
de  celui  qui  les  tenait  en  main.  Le  cultivateur  laissait  dans  son  champ  l’extremite 
tranchante  (de  pierre  ou  de  fer)  et  rapportait  le  manche  qu’il  couchait  pres  de  lui  sur 
sa  natte  pendant  la  nuit. 

Armes  et  outils  etaient  l’objet  de  sacrifices  reguliers.  On  retirait  le  manche  et 


no 
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le  sang  des  victimes  coulait  d’abord  dans  l’orifice  servant  a  le  maintenir,  puis  sur 
la  partie  tranchante,  tandis  que  1’officiant  recitait  une  pritbre. 

Actuellement,  l’ensemble  de  l’outillage  ancien  est  dit  makorobaw  ka  minew  (litt. : 
outils  des  grands  ancetres).  Consideres  par  les  Bambara  comme  les  objets  les  plus 
respectables  et  les  plus  precieux  temoignant  de  l’anciennetd  de  leur  civilisation,  des 
exemplaires  de  chaque  objet  sont  conserves  dans  des  sanctuaires  dits  makoroba  so 
(litt. :  maison  des  ancetres),  qui  sont  generalement  des  excavations  naturelles  ou  des 
trous  creuses  dans  le  sol,  comme  en  habitaient  les  anciens.  Situes  a  proximite  des  vil¬ 
lages,  ces  sanctuaires  sont  places  sous  la  garde  du  kotigi  (litt. :  proprietaire  des  choses), 
qui  est  l’homme  le  plus  age  de  l’agglomeration  appartenant  a  la  famille  Gwonna. 

Religieusement  parlant,  les  outils  ainsi  conserves  sont  assimiles  aux  ancetres  qui 
les  utilisaient  et  qui  etaient,  bien  avant  l’organisation  du  Komo,  l’objet  d’un  culte 
regulier.1  C’est  pourquoi,  respectant  cette  hierarchie  fondamentale,  on  presente  au 
circoncis,  lors  de  l’initiation  au  Komo,  avant  les  autres  autels  familiaux,  d’abord  les 
outils  des  ancetres.  De  meme,  au  cours  des  rites  agraires  et  funeraires,  pour  lesquels 
ils  sont  extraits  de  leurs  abris,  les  sacrifices  dont  ils  sont  l’objet  precedent-ils  toujours 
ceux  que  l’on  execute  sur  les  autels  du  Komo.  Ils  sont  transports  sur  place,  honores 
et  remis  dans  le  sanctuaire  avant  les  autels  du  Komo  et  cette  regie  doit  etre  rigoureuse- 
ment  respectee  pour  £viter  une  rupture  d’interdit  entrainant  les  plus  graves  desordres. 

Transports  au  cimetiere,  au  cours  de  la  ceremonie  annuelle  de  consecration  des 
morts,  ils  re^oivent  le  sang  de  victimes  qui  sont  en  nombre  egal  a  celles  qui  sont 
sacrifices  sur  les  tombes,  car  ils  represented  les  ancetres  dont  les  restes  ne  sont  pas 
enterres  la. 

Deux  fois  par  an,  le  kotigi ,  les  ayant  lies  d’une  fibre  de  nyama ,  les  transporte  aussi 
au  cimetiere  lors  des  ceremonies  agraires  executes  apres  la  pousse  des  epis,  puis 
apts  le  battage  de  la  recolte.  Haches  et  houes  sont  presentees  une  a  une  devant  les 
tombes  des  defunts,  puis,  reunies  au  centre  du  cimetiere,  on  les  utilise  une  fois  chacune, 
pour  couper  une  branche  ou  creuser  le  sol;  ce  geste  rituel  rappelle  l’usage  qu’en 
faisaient  les  ancetres. 

La  hache  de  fer  kongobmna,  qui  n’est  plus  en  usage,  joue  dans  la  vie  des  forgerons 
un  role  preponderant.  Outre  l’exemplaire  conserve  dans  le  sanctuaire  commun,  un 
autre,  de  meme  taille,  est  conserve  dans  la  demeure  de  chaque  forgeron  et  constitue 
son  autel  personnel.  C’est  sur  cette  hache  individuelle  qu’il  effectuera  les  sacrifices 
a  ses  ancetres ;  son  fils  en  heritera  apres  sa  mort.  De  plus,  un  exemplaire  plus  petit 
est  encastt  dans  l’autel  de  la  forge;  la  masse  est,  comme  nous  l’avons  dit  plus  haut, 
evidee  et  contient  de  l’argent,  du  mil  et  du  cuivre,  symboles  des  hens  qui  unissent 
son  culte  a  celui  du  Faro,  genie  de  l’eau,  et  au  travail  de  la  forge.  Au  deces  du  pro¬ 
prietaire,  la  hache  de  l’autel  est  extraite  et  depos^e  dans  le  sanctuaire  des  outils 
ancestraux,  par  les  soins  du  plus  age  des  forgerons  du  village. 

La  valeur  spirituelle  des  techniques  bambara 

Ces  quelques  observations  ne  donnent  point  un  aper$u  complet  du  probl^me; 
elles  montrent  cependant  le  prix  que  les  Bambara  attachent  a  la  decouverte  et  k 

1  Les  os  des  defunts  etaient  suspendus  aux  sur  les  tombes  oil  ils  sont  enterres  et  sur  les  autels 
branches  des  arbres  et  recevaient  les  sacrifices  offerts  du  Komo  oil  sont  conserves  leurs  Imes. 
aux  ancfitres.  Actuellement,  les  sacrifices  sont  offerts 
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l’histoire  de  leurs  techniques.  Chacune  d’elles  est  sentie  non  seulement  comme  un 
progres  materiel,  mais  aussi  comme  un  bien  spirituel  qui  s’ajoute  au  patrimoine 
collectif.  Les  ancetres  sont  reveres,  qui  en  furent  les  inventeurs.  Us  sont  represents 
sur  les  greniers  a  mil,  les  sanctuaires  et  les  objets  rituels,  et  leur  labeur  est  donnd  en 
exemple  a  tous  les  jeunes  au  cours  de  l’initiation. 

Chacune  de  ces  techniques  enfin,  est  sentie  comme  une  ‘  parole  ’  nouvelle  donnee 
par  la  divinity  pour  pallier  le  desordre  et  la  faiblesse  des  hommes.  Toutes,  dans 
leur  apparition  chronologique,  contribuent  a  edifier  l’organisation  sociale,  laquelle 
s’inscrit  dans  un  systeme  du  monde  coherent  et  solide,  dans  une  nttaphysique  dont 
les  Bambara  sont  les  auteurs  conscients.1 

1  L’auteur  de  cet  article  prepare  actuellement  un  instruments  aratoires  sera  expose  par  S.  de  Ganay 
ouvrage  qui  sera  intituld  Essai  sur  la  religion  Bambara.  dans  Techniques  et  rites  de  T agriculture  chez  les  Bambara 
Le  mythe  d’origine  de  l’agriculture  et  de  certains  (en  preparation). 


A  NOTE  ON  ‘CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE’ 

Prof.  W.  Robinson,  ‘  Marriage  in  the  Bible  and  the  early  Christian  Church :  iii.  The 
Earliest  Missionary  Situation  ’,  The  Expository  Times,  Edinburgh;  vol.  lix,  no.  3,  Dec.  1947. 
After  referring  to  the  three  forms  of  marriage  recognized  by  Roman  law — confarreatio, 
coemptio,  and  usus — and  to  concubinage,  partially  sanctioned  by  law  in  a.d.  9  and  not 
completely  abolished  until  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  he  proceeds :  ‘  Our  information  about 
Christian  marriage  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity  is  most  scanty.  One  thing  is  quite  certain : 
the  reality  of  legal  marriages  contracted  under  Roman  Law  was  accepted  by  the  Church, 
even  marriage  by  usus,  it  would  appear.  .  .  .  Secondly,  whatever  Christian  ceremonies  came 
to  be  associated  with  the  blessing  of  marriage,  the  essential  thing  in  Christian  marriage  was 
the  open  contract  between  the  two  parties  to  accept  one  another  as  partners.  The  blessing 
of  the  Church  belonged  to  the  ornamentation  of  marriage,  not  to  its  essence.’  The  author 
has  no  doubt  that  from  earliest  times  the  Church  was  concerned  with  ceremonies  of  marriage, 
‘  though  we  have  little  evidence  of  what  these  ceremonies  were  until  the  full  rite  of  Pope 
Nicholas  I  ( c .  866)  ’.  The  Church  readily  took  over  heathen  ceremonies  which  did  not 
involve  any  real  compromise  of  the  Christian  Faith — giving  of  the  ring,  veiling  of  the 
bride.  But  the  Church  set  its  face  strenuously  against  such  things  as  fornication,  adultery, 
abortion,  brothel-keeping,  concubinage,  marriage-slavery,  and  divorce,  in  the  interest  of 
sexual  purity  when  sexual  impurity  was  on  the  increase  in  the  Empire.  ‘  The  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  thing  which  the  Christian  missionaries  did  was  to  base  marriage  in  mutual  love 
rather  than  in  law.’  ‘  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  first  generation  Christians 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  plural  wives.  The  evidence  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  fact  that 
they  were,  but  monogamy  was  certainly  the  rule  for  second  generation  Christians.’ 
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C.  R.  HOPGOOD 

This  article  discusses  the  place  of  the  vernacular  and  of  vernacular  literature  in  African 
education.  It  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  Northern  Rhodesia ,  and  the  Ila-Tonga 
group  of  peoples  known  to  the  writer  have  been  particularly  in  mind.  Many  of  the  general 
principles  enunciated ,  however ,  will  be  found  to  apply  over  a  much  wider  area. 

Introduction 

THE  word  culture  is  used  in  humanistic  science  in  two  distinct  senses,  one  of 
which  may  be  conveniently  termed  ‘  static  ’  and  the  other  ‘  dynamic  \  In  the 
former  sense  it  refers  to  something  found  already  in  existence — the  mode  of  life, 
customs,  language,  literature,  &c.,  of  a  people — without  implying  any  sort  of  judge¬ 
ment  on  the  character  of  the  thing  in  question  or  indicating  its  possibilities  of  improve¬ 
ment  or  development.  In  the  latter  sense  the  word  denotes  a  conscious  effort  to 
cultivate  to  the  full  the  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual  life  of  an  individual  or  a  people, 
and  thus  used  the  word  is  synonymous  with  ‘  education  ’,  meaning  the  development 
or  ‘  drawing  out  ’  of  innate  latent  powers.  It  is  in  the  dynamic  sense  that  we  use 
the  word  culture  in  the  title  of  this  article. 

Now  there  are  two  very  obvious  things  that  can  be  said  at  once  about  education. 
Firstly,  whatever  may  be  a  person’s  fund  of  innate  endowment,  the  drawing  out  of 
his  mental  faculties  demands  the  stimulation  provided  by  contact  with  other  minds. 
Secondly,  such  contact  with  other  minds  is  only  possible  through  the  medium  of 
language,  and  language  is  therefore  a  vitally  important  factor  in  education. 

Our  last  statement  applies  both  to  spoken  language  and  to  the  written  word.  Of 
these  two,  while  both  are  very  important,  it  is  perhaps  the  latter  that  has  the  larger 
and  more  permanent  part  to  play.  Spoken  language  makes  possible  the  development 
of  the  mind  through  the  channels  of  conversation,  debate,  oral  teaching,  lectures, 
sermons,  &c.,  and  its  importance  is  not  to  be  under-estimated.  Literature,  however, 
has  the  supreme  advantage  of  being  able  to  transcend  limitations  of  space  and  time 
and  to  give  us  contact  with  the  minds  of  great  thinkers  of  the  past  and  with  the 
thoughts  of  those  living  in  distant  places.  Few  of  us  ever  have  the  privilege  of  direct 
personal  contact  with  any  large  number  of  first-class  thinkers,  but  literature  helps  in 
large  measure  to  counter-balance  this  disadvantage. 

Which  Language — English  or  Vernacular? 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  inevitably  calls  for  discussion  in  this  connexion, 
namely,  the  problem  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  human  tongues.  In  a  British 
territory  like  Northern  Rhodesia,  for  instance,  where  African  education  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  what  language  has  the  best  claim  to  be  used  as  the  medium  of  instruc¬ 
tion?  One  has  in  the  territory  a  total  African  population  of  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  speaking  some  thirty-two  different  Bantu  languages  and  dialects.  Most  of 
these  languages  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  but  this  has  only  been  done  during 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  the  amount  of  literature  available  in  any  of  them  is 
naturally  very  limited.  Under  such  circumstances  has  the  vernacular  any  real  cul- 
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tural  value,  or  should  one  press  the  claims  of  English  to  be  regarded  as  the  lingua 
franca  and  general  medium  of  instruction  ? 

Any  attempt  to  answer  this  question  must  take  cognizance  of  one  vitally  important 
thing.  In  discussing  the  cultural  value  of  any  language,  one  has  to  look  at  that 
language  from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  one  may  look  at  it 
from  an  objective  point  of  view,  regarding  the  language  as  an  entity  in  itself,  having 
an  existence  and  definite  characteristics  of  its  own,  quite  apart  from  any  consideration 
of  the  people  who  use  it  or  for  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  used.  One  may  discuss  the 
extent  of  its  vocabulary  and  the  flexibility  of  its  grammar,  its  power  of  expressing 
finer  shades  of  meaning  or  its  suitability  for  use  in  teaching  a  particular  subject,  its 
potentialities  as  a  literary  medium,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  such  literature  as  it 
already  possesses.  While,  however,  these  are  important  matters,  and  it  is  perfectly 
right  and  proper  that  they  should  receive  the  fullest  possible  consideration,  we  can 
reach  no  satisfactory  solution  of  our  problem  unless  we  also  look  at  it  carefully 
from  the  subjective  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  considering  the  language  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  people  themselves.  The  most  perfecdy  constructed  scientific  instrument 
is  useless  in  the  hands  of  a  man  ignorant  of  its  use,  and  the  most  perfect  hnguisti 
or  literary  medium  has  cultural  value  only  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  or  a 
least  capable  of  acquiring  such  familiarity. 

Let  us  consider  then  the  respective  merits  of  English  and  of  the  Bantu  vernaculars, 
looking  at  each  from  these  two  points  of  view.  From  the  objective  point  of  view, 
no  one  would  dispute  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  English  language,  and  it  may  there¬ 
fore  be  conceded  at  once  that  English  has  a  strong  claim  to  be  considered.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  said,  however,  about  the  linguistic  and  literary  potentialities  of  Bantu. 

False  and  misleading  statements  are  often  made  about  the  Bantu  languages.  It  is 
said,  for  instance,  that  their  vocabulary  is  small  or  that  they  are  unable  to  express 
finer  shades  of  meaning.  I  am  fully  convinced,  however,  that  such  statements  are 
only  made  by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  Bantu  speech  is  at  best  only  super¬ 
ficial  and  insufficient  to  warrant  them  in  passing  such  a  judgement.  Some  of  us  have 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  time  and  hard  work  in  seeking  to  render  into  Bantu  idiom 
certain  books  that  are  generally  recognized  as  taking  a  foremost  place  amongst  the 
world’s  literature,  and  which  for  other  reasons  also  we  regard  as  extremely  important, 
namely,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  If  work  of  this  kind  consd- 
tutes  any  claim,  the  present  writer  can  claim  to  speak  with  some  measure  of  authority 
on  these  matters,  and  I  would  record  here  that  all  my  experience  leads  me  to  a  judge¬ 
ment  directly  opposite  to  that  referred  to  above. 

Translation  work  of  this  kind  naturally  has  its  difficuldes.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  however,  I  have  found  that  such  difficulties  as  I  have  encountered  have  arisen, 
not  from  any  intrinsic  poverty  of  Bantu  vocabulary  or  grammar,  but  from  the  care 
that  has  to  be  exercised  to  find  the  exact  word  or  mode  of  expression  required  to  fit 
a  particular  context.  Every  language  has,  of  course,  its  weak  points,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  Bantu  idiom  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  English,  just  as  English 
is  often  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  Greek.  The  general  impression,  however, 
that  comes  with  long  practice  in  this  work  is  that  Bantu  speech  is  amazingly  rich  and 
flexible,  and  I  have  frequently  been  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  accuracy  and 
expressiveness  with  which  it  is  possible  to  ‘  get  across  ’  certain  ideas. 
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Some  reference  also  may  be  made  in  this  connexion  to  what  may  be  termed 
indigenous  *  oral  literature  \  The  Bantu  peoples  have,  for  instance,  a  vast  store  of 
proverbs,  and  Dr.  Westermann  has  well  remarked  that  these  may  be  unreservedly 
considered  as  equal  in  value  to  those  of  European  peoples,  giving  proof  of  4  an 
astonishing  power  of  observation  of  men  and  animals,  deep  and  mature  experience 
of  life  with  sane  judgment,  and  frequently  also  of  humour  and  sarcasm  They  also 
have  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  nature,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of 
botanical  and  zoological  terms  in  their  language,  and  by  the  words  used  by  the  older 
people  to  describe  the  seasons  and  months  of  the  year;  the  Baila,  for  instance,  speak 
of  Kazyalakonze  (the  month  when  the  hartebeests  calve),  Kasangabimbe  (the  month 
when  the  bimbe  bird  appears),  and  so  on.  Familiarity  with  this  indigenous  lore  may 
be  said  to  constitute  a  certain  4  culture  ’  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  term.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  great  deal  of  it  seems  in  danger  of  being  lost  amongst  the 
younger  generation,  especially  amongst  those  who  are  town  bred  or  have  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  a  European  education. 

Bantu  languages  then  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  cultural  value  and  possibilities. 
It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  there  are  two  serious  disadvantages  to  be  placed 
on  the  other  side.  Firstly,  the  impact  of  European  civilization  on  African  life  in 
present  days  is  such  that  any  education  worthy  of  the  name,  even  amongst  the  Bantu 
tribes,  must  include  some  knowledge  of  subjects  for  the  teaching  of  which  the 
vernaculars  have  no  technical  terms.  It  is  always  possible,  of  course,  to  borrow  and 
adapt  English  words,  and  this  has  been  done  in  many  cases — as,  for  example,  when  we 
speak  of  a  hospital  as  a  cipatela  or  a  school  as  a  cikolo.  One  often  finds,  however,  that 
instruction  in  a  subject  involves  the  use  of  so  many  4  foreign  ’  technical  terms  that 
any  attempt  to  teach  in  vernacular  seems  a  mere  farce  and  to  use  English  seems  the 
only  obvious  and  natural  course. 

The  second  great  disadvantage  is  found  in  the  very  limited  amount  of  vernacular 
literature  that  is  available  or  ever  likely  to  be  available.  In  these  matters  small  linguis¬ 
tic  groups  are  always  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  large  ones,  for  the  amount  of 
literary  talent  that  is  ever  likely  to  appear  in  such  a  group  is  comparatively  limited, 
and  the  number  of  people  ever  likely  to  be  available  for  linguistic  and  literary  work 
is  not  large.  It  is  inconceivable,  for  instance,  that  the  Ila  language,  spoken  by  a  few 
thousand  people,  should  ever  have  a  literature  at  all  comparable  in  extent  with  that 
available  in  Chinese,  the  mother  tongue  of  millions. 

The  point  raised  in  the  last  paragraph  is  one  to  which  we  shall  recur  again.  In 
the  meantime,  it  would  appear  that,  from  the  objective  point  of  view,  while  there  is 
certainly  a  case  in  favour  of  the  use  of  Bantu  speech  as  a  cultural  medium,  the  balance 
of  the  argument  is  definitely  on  the  side  of  English.  It  now  remains  to  consider  the 
respective  claims  of  the  two  from  what  I  have  called  the  4  subjective  ’  viewpoint. 

There  are  two  questions  that  I  am  frequently  asked  and  that  I  always  find  embarrass¬ 
ingly  absurd.  One  is :  how  long  it  ought  to  take  one  to  learn  Ila  or  Tonga  or  French 
or  some  other  language  in  which  the  speaker  happens  to  be  interested.  The  other  is 
4  How  many  languages  do  you  know  ?  ’  The  only  answer  possible  to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  it  takes  at  least  a  lifetime,  for  while  one  may  be  able  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  a  language,  there  are  extremely  few  people 
who  can  ever  be  said  to  be 4  masters  ’  even  of  their  own  mother  tongue,  to  say  nothing 
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of  a  foreign  language.  As  regards  the  second  question,  if  *  knowledge  ’  means 
‘  mastery  ’,  in  any  real  sense  of  the  term,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it  is  within  the 
capacity  of  any  human  being  to  ‘  know  ’  more  than  three  different  languages.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  a  language,  however,  may  be  of  many  varying  degrees,  and  also  of  different 
kinds,  according  to  the  character  of  one’s  interest  in  that  language.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  theoretical  knowledge  ‘  about  ’  the  language  rather  than  practical  knowledge  ‘  of  ’ 
it,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  philologist’s  knowledge.  Again,  one’s  interest  may  be 
mainly  or  entirely  literary  or  it  may  be  oral  and  practical,  and  in  either  case  the  scope 
of  one’s  acquaintance  with  the  language  is  apt  to  vary  considerably  with  the  precise 
purpose  one  has  in  view  in  learning  it  and  the  use  one  is  able  or  wishes  to  make  of  it. 
A  hotel  waiter,  for  instance,  may  have  knowledge  of  half  a  dozen  languages  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  ordinary  conversations  relevant  to  his  duties,  but  his 
acquaintance  with  those  languages  may  go  no  farther  than  that.  Are  we  to  say  that 
this  man  ‘  knows  ’  half  a  dozen  languages  ? 

Now  if  a  language  is  to  be  used  as  the  medium  of  education  and  culture,  in  the 
fullest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  clear  that  no  very  limited  or  superficial  acquain¬ 
tance  with  it  will  serve  our  purpose.  An  African  employed  by  a  European  and  having 
no  sort  of  contact  with  his  employer  beyond  the  round  of  his  daily  duties  may  easily 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  English  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  in  this  relationship 
without  serious  difficulty.  An  African  wishing  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  a 
technical  subject — say,  veterinary  science  or  motor-driving — may  easily  learn  enough 
English  to  aid  him  in  attaining  his  end.  To  make  English  the  medium  for  all  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  activities,  however,  is  a  very  different  matter,  for  while  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  English  language  for  such  a  purpose  when  looked  at 
objectively,  one  has  to  inquire  whether  the  average  African  is  capable  of  acquiring 
the  degree  of  familiarity  with  English  that  such  a  policy  will  demand. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  some  little  experience  in  linguistic  and  educa¬ 
tional  work.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  been  impressed  upon 
me  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  it  is  that  there  are  extremely  few  people  who  ever 
become  really  ‘  at  home  ’  in  any  language  which  they  have  not  learned  in  childhood 
from  those  who  speak  it  as  their  mother  tongue.  Given  the  necessary  contacts,  a 
small  child  learns  any  language  easily  and  naturally,  but  in  later  life  much  of  the 
plasticity  of  childhood  is  lost.  Speech  habits  become  fixed,  and  a  very  radical  readjust¬ 
ment — a  linguistic  ‘  rebirth  ’ — is  needed  before  an  adult  learns  to  pronounce  new 
sounds,  to  use  unfamiliar  speech  rhythms,  to  think  in  terms  of  fresh  grammatical 
categories,  and  to  attach  to  words  their  right  connotation  of  meaning  instead  of  using 
them  as  ‘  equivalents  ’  of  words  in  his  own  language  which  they  may  not  accurately 
represent.  Those  who  possess  outstanding  linguistic  gifts  or  who  have  had  a 
thorough  training  in  linguistic  science  may  attain  this  readjustment,  but  most  people, 
even  those  of  excellent  intelligence,  achieve  but  scant  success. 

Africans  are  no  exception  to  what  has  just  been  said.  If  all  African  children  entered 
school  at  the  age  of  five  and  were  taught  English  from  the  beginning  by  European 
teachers,  they  might  be  expected  to  attain  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  language 
that  would  give  it  real  cultural  value  for  them.  If  they  were  in  close  and  constant 
contact  with  English-speaking  people  in  their  ordinary  everyday  fife,  the  same  end 
might  largely  be  attained  even  apart  from  formal  instruction  in  schools.  In  a  territory 
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like  Northern  Rhodesia,  however,  neither  of  these  things  happens  or  is  likely  to 
happen,  for  while  there  are  probably  well  over  a  million  Africans  in  this  territory,  the 
total  European  population  is  little  more  than  10,000,  and  only  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  Europeans  are  either  teachers  or  particularly  interested  in  African 
education  or  in  any  sort  of  intimate  cultural  contact  with  Africans.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  inconceivable  either  that  the  English  language  should  naturally 
and  automatically  replace  the  Bantu  vernaculars  as  the  c  mother  ’  tongue  of  the  next 
generation,  or  that  it  will  in  the  near  future  be  spoken  by  any  large  number  of 
Africans  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  fluency  at  all  approaching  that  with  which 
they  use  the  vernacular. 

The  teaching  of  English  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  in 
Northern  Rhodesia.  The  standard  of  proficiency  generally  attained  in  the  language 
may  be  gauged  by  looking  at  the  typical  kind  of  English  letters  one  receives  from 
educated  Africans,  and  such  letters  usually  reveal  an  acquaintance  with  English 
idiom  that  is  grotesquely  imperfect.  Now  even  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  language 
may  have  definite  value  for  some  purposes,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  assert  that  the 
teaching  of  English  in  the  schools  serves  no  sort  of  useful  end.  There  are  important 
aspects  of  culture,  however,  that  call  for  a  linguistic  medium  that  is  used  easily  and 
naturally,  as,  for  instance,  the  expression  of  one’s  ideas  in  written  composition,  an 
exercise  that  has  great  value  for  the  clarification  of  thought  and  the  consequent 
development  of  mental  powers.  Hence,  while  one  does  not  wish  in  any  way  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  teaching  English,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  vernacular. 

The  African  should  have  every  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  develop  the 
use  of  his  own  language,  learning  to  understand  it  and  speak  it,  read  it  and  write 
it,  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Unfortunately  I  have  to  record  that  my  own  experience  of 
African  schools  is  that  the  place  given  to  vernacular  studies  leaves  much  to  be  desired; 

Vernacular  Literature 

I  return  now  to  the  question  of  vernacular  literature.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
amongst  the  Bantu  people  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  latent  literary  talent,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  and  develop  this  talent ;  attempts  to  do  this  must 
have  definite  value  for  those  directly  and  immediately  involved,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possible  value  that  may  ultimately  accrue  to  a  wider  circle.  Literary  effort  should 
follow  three  lines :  the  collection  and  preservation  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  indigenous 
oral  lore,  the  translation  of  suitable  books  from  English  and  from  the  literature  of 
other  countries,  and  original  work.  At  the  present  stage  of  development  there  are 
few  if  any  Africans  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  enable  them,  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts,  to  make  a  success  of  translation  work,  or  with  the  general  background 
of  knowledge  needed  to  attempt  original  work  of  any  real  value.  They  need  the 
guidance  and  co-operation  of  suitable  Europeans,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
linguistic  specialists  should  be  available  for  this  work. 

A  word  is  needed  here  to  explain  just  what  I  mean  by  a  linguistic  specialist.  A 
great  deal  of  what  commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  linguistic  research  work — 
investigation  of  the  phonetic  structure  of  a  language,  comparative  study  of  languages 
and  dialects,  compilation  of  grammars,  &c. — may  be  said  to  be  merely  superficial 
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in  character.  I  do  not  use  the  word  ‘  superficial  ’  in  any  disparaging  sense,  for  such 
work  has  very  great  value,  and  is  indeed  essential.  Such  investigations,  however,  are 
a  mere  beginning,  and  when  they  have  laid  the  foundation,  the  real  work  of  building 
remains  still  to  be  done.  Mr.  Victor  Murray  has  well  remarked  in  his  School  in  the 
Bush  that  J.  M.  Barrie  has  more  claim  to  be  considered  a  ‘  specialist  ’  in  English  than 
Mr.  Nesfield.  The  development  of  Bantu  literature  calls  for  linguistic  specialists  in 
the  ‘  J.  M.  Barrie  ’  sense  of  the  term.  Men  are  needed  with  the  gifts  and  training, 
the  time  and  opportunity,  the  interest  and  determination,  to  carry  them  as  far  as  is 
humanly  possible  in  that  direction.  Hard  work,  patience,  and  prolonged  experience 
and  practice  are  essential  for  this,  and  if  a  man  hopes  to  come  anywhere  near  the  ideal, 
he  must  be  able  to  make  linguistic  and  Hterary  tasks,  if  not  his  sole  or  main  concern, 
at  least  an  integral  part  of  his  work  over  a  long  period  of  years.  I  do  not  hesitate 
indeed  to  say  that  the  ideal  is  for  him  to  make  such  tasks  the  main  work  of  his  life. 

Something  must  now  be  said  about  a  problem  already  touched  upon  earlier  in  this 
article.  A  language  spoken  by  only  a  small  number  of  people  can  never  hope  to  have 
a  very  extensive  literature  of  its  own.  Two  questions  therefore  have  to  be  asked: 
first,  what  is  the  minimum  amount  of  literature  that  can  be  said  to  have  real  cultural 
value,  and,  secondly,  what  is  the  minimum  number  of  speakers  required  in  a  linguistic 
group  if  that  group  is  to  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  possessing  such  a  literature  ? 

There  is  a  wise  word  of  John  Ruskin  that  may  help  us  in  this  connexion.  ‘  No 
book  is  worth  anything  ’,  he  says  in  Sesame  and  L,ilies,  ‘  that  is  not  worth  much ;  nor 
is  it  serviceable  till  it  has  been  read,  and  reread,  and  loved,  and  loved  again;  and 
marked  so  that  you  can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want  in  it,  as  a  soldier  can  seize  the 
weapon  he  needs  in  an  armoury,  or  a  housewife  bring  the  spice  she  needs  from  her 
store.’  Again :  ‘  You  might  read  all  the  books  in  the  British  Museum  (if  you  could 
live  long  enough),  and  remain  an  utterly  “  illiterate  ”  uneducated  person;  but  if  you 
read  ten  pages  of  a  book  letter  by  letter — that  is  to  say,  with  real  accuracy, — you  are 
for  evermore  in  some  measure  an  educated  person.’ 

Now  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  embarrassingly  large  amount  of  literature 
available  in  English  does  not  sometimes  prove  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain.  I  have  to 
confess  that  there  are  but  few  books  in  my  own  personal  library  that  I  can  claim  to 
have  *  read  and  reread,  loved  and  loved  again  ’  with  that  care  and  accuracy  that 
Ruskin  recommends,  and  the  main  reason  for  my  failure  in  this  direction  is  that  in 
my  eagerness  to  explore  new  provinces  in  the  vast  realm  of  English  literature  I  am 
tempted  to  regard  the  rereading  of  old  books  as  a  waste  of  time.  Probably  many 
readers  of  this  article  will  have  to  plead  guilty  to  the  same  shortcoming,  and  the 
attitude  is  one  that  should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  If  one  grants  that  there  are  many 
books  which  are  not  worth  a  second  reading,  are  there  not  other  books  which  one 
can  read  and  reread,  not  once  or  twice  but  many  times,  with  ever-growing  pleasure 
and  profit?  If  then  our  choice  of  reading  matter  were  limited  to  a  few  first-class 
books,  might  not  that  very  limitation  prove  ultimately  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise  ? 

Now  in  this  article  I  have  chiefly  in  mind  the  £  rank  and  file  ’  of  Bantu  readers. 
There  will  always,  of  course,  be  men  of  outstanding  intellectual  endowment  who 
should  be  encouraged  to  aim  at  a  standard  of  culture  higher  than  that  which  is  possible 
for  the  majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen;  these  will  need  to  extend  their  reading 
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beyond  the  limits  of  vernacular  literature  and  should  have  every  possible  assistance 
in  their  efforts  to  master  English.  For  the  ‘  rank  and  file  ’,  however,  once  they  have 
become  literate  and  ‘  literary  minded  ’,  a  small  number  of  first-class  books  may 
suffice,  when  properly  used,  to  secure  a  really  high  degree  of  general  culture.  If  they 
are  able  to  read  in  good  translations  some  of  the  great  books  of  the  world — say,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
some  of  the  immortal  books  of  English  such  as  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  The 
Holy  War ,  and  a  few  books  like  Kagawa’s  Grain  of  Wheat — these  books  along  with  the 
best  original  literary  efforts  that  may  be  produced  from  time  to  time  by  Bantu 
writers  should  constitute  a  literature  with  a  cultural  value  by  no  means  negligible. 

Such  a  literature  as  I  have  outlined  above  should  be  possible  for  nearly  all  Bantu 
linguistic  groups.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  very  minor  groups  that  simply  have 
to  be  ‘  ruled  out  ’  as  negligible;  thus,  for  instance,  the  Batwa  of  the  Kafue  River 
swamps  are  a  mere  handful  of  2,000,  their  country  constituting  but  a  fraction  of  an 
administrative  district  and  being  claimed — or  not  claimed,  as  the  case  may  be — by 
one  missionary  as  part  of  his  ‘  parish  ’.  To  attempt  literary  work  for  such  a  group  is, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question,  and  one  can  only  hope  that  the  dialects  of  such  people 
will  be  naturally  absorbed  into  the  speech  of  neighbouring  tribes.  Any  group,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  large  enough  to  have,  over  a  period  of  years,  the  services  of  at  least  one 
linguistic  specialist  and  of  such  African  helpers  as  he  may  in  the  course  of  time  gather 
round  him,  may  reasonably  hope  to  have  a  literature  of  its  own.  As  an  example  we 
may  cite  the  Ila-speaking  peoples  of  Northern  Rhodesia ;  these  are  usually  regarded 
as  a  ‘  minor  ’  group  whose  speech  should  be  absorbed  by  or  amalgamated  with  that 
of  the  neighbouring  Tonga.  They  have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  during  the 
course  of  thirty  or  forty  years  to  have  had  the  services  of  several  capable  linguistic 
missionaries  who  have  given  of  their  best  to  literary  work,  and  they  have  also  pro¬ 
duced  several  African  writers  with  definite  literary  talent.  Such  a  group  should  have 
every  encouragement  to  go  forward  with  its  literary  programmes. 

A  problem  that  arises  in  this  connexion  is  that  of  unification  of  dialect.  Sometimes 
the  speech  of  neighbouring  tribes,  while  differing  a  good  deal  in  details,  is  sufficiently 
akin  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  the  forms  of  speech  used  by  the  different  groups  as 
dialects  rather  than  distinct  languages.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  suggested  that  several 
dialects  might  with  advantage  be  amalgamated  into  one  common  literary  language. 
Such  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Ibo  dialects  in  Nigeria,  and  similar 
projects  have  been  tried  or  suggested  in  connexion  with  various  Bantu  groups,  as  the 
Shona  group  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Sotho-Tswana  group  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  Ila-Tonga-Lenje  group  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  The  last  mentioned  is  my  own 
particular  field,  and  I  have  given  much  time  and  thought  to  investigating  the  matter. 
The  conclusions  I  have  reached  are  indicated  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Investigations  into  possibilities  of  dialect  unification  are  always  worth  while.  In 
the  case  of  Tonga-Ila-Lenje,  I  am  in  favour  of  taking  any  steps  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  vernacular  in  schools,  encouraging  interchange  of  books,  &c.,  that  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  to  help  forward  a  steady  and  natural  unification  of  the  dialects. 
To  try  and  force  the  pace,  however,  and  to  try  to  create  at  once  a  unified  literary 
medium  to  be  used  in  all  publications  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  of  the  desirability  of  such  a  policy.  On  the  contrary  I  recommend  a  very 
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large  measure  of  tolerance  in  regard  to  dialect  differences,  for  only  so  can  one  hope 
to  encourage  literary  effort.  An  African  writer  should  be  free  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  speech  that  comes  natural  to  him;  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  him  to  write  in  a 
dialect  that  is  not  his  own,  and  still  less  can  he  be  expected  to  write  in  a  unified 
medium  that  is  inevitably  to  some  extent  artificial  in  character  and  does  not  represent 
the  actual  speech  of  any  section  of  the  community.  A  European  doing  vernacular 
work  is  usually  familiar  only  with  the  speech  of  his  own  particular  locality,  and  even 
if  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  round  the  country  and  make  contact  with  the 
different  dialects,  it  is  sometimes  an  open  question  whether  the  time  and  labour  given 
to  this  activity  might  not  be  better  employed.  The  first  requisite  in  any  vernacular 
book  is  that  it  should  be  written  in  good  Bantu  idiom;  if  this  end  is  achieved,  the 
particular  dialect  used  is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Too  much  time  given  to 
matters  of  dialect  may  only  tend  to  detract  from  the  care  given  to  securing  excellency 
of  idiom  and  style. 

Conclusion 

We  may  now  attempt  to  summarize  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  article.  Bantu 
languages  have  a  richness  of  vocabulary  and  a  flexibility  of  grammar  that  give  them 
considerable  merit  as  cultural  mediums,  and  since  conditions  in  most  territories  are 
such  that  English  cannot  be  expected  quickly,  easily,  and  naturally  to  replace  the 
vernacular  as  the  true  ‘  mother  ’  tongue  of  the  people,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  a  high  standard  of  indigenous  culture  through  Bantu  speech  and  literature. 
The  total  output  of  literature  will  inevitably  be  limited,  but  quality  is  a  much  more 
important  factor  than  quantity.  Along  with  any  programme  for  increasing  the  out¬ 
put  of  literature  must  go  efforts  to  increase  literacy  and  ‘  literary  mindedness  \ 
Children  in  schools  should  learn  to  read  their  mother  tongue  fluently  and  accurately 
and  adult  literacy  campaigns  should  be  encouraged.  The  people  must  also  learn  to 
value  education  and  literature  for  their  own  intrinsic  value  and  not  merely  for 
utilitarian  ends.  All  this  requires  time,  patience,  and  hard  work  but  should  ultimately 
secure  the  end  in  view,  namely,  the  achievement  of  a  reasonably  high  standard  of 
general  culture — in  the  best  sense  of  that  sometimes  abused  word — amongst  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people. 

Resume 

LANGAGE,  LITERATURE  ET  CULTURE 
Les  langues  Bantoues  sont  d’une  grande  richesse  de  vocabulaire  et  leur  grammaire  est  si 
flexible  que  cela  leur  confere  un  veritable  droit  de  cite  en  tant  que  base  culturelle  en  sorte 
que  les  conditions  de  la  plupart  des  territoires  africains  etant  ce  qu’elles  sont,  1’ Anglais  ou 
le  Frangais  ne  sauraient  pretendre  remplacer  dans  un  avenir  prochain  et  facilement,  comme 
une  chose  toute  naturelle,  la  langue  indigene  en  tant  que  ‘  langue  maternelle  ’  du  peuple. 
11  ressort  d’une  telle  remarque  que  de  grands  efforts  devraient  etre  faits  pour  developper 
une  connaissance  plus  approfondie  de  la  culture  indigene  par  la  parole  et  la  litterature 
Bantoues.  La  production  totale  de  cette  litterature  sera  necessairement  limitee  mais  la 
qualite  est  un  facteur  infiniment  plus  important  que  la  quantite.  Parallelement  a  tout 
programme  qui  consiste  a  augmenter  la  production  litteraire,  doivent  se  greffer  des  efforts 
pour  augmenter  la  connaissance  de  la  langue  et  le  gout  du  savoir.  Les  enfants  des  ecoles 
devraient  de  plus  en  plus  apprendre  a  lire  couramment  et  savamment  leur  langue  maternelle. 
II  conviendrait  egalement  d’encourager  les  efforts  pour  apprendre  la  lecture  aux  adultes. 


PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  AND  MARRIAGE  IN  THE 

BELGIAN  CONGO 

J.  DAVIDSON 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  marriage  question  in  the  Belgian  Congo  may  well 
.  begin  by  stating  that  the  law  of  the  colony  recognizes  three  kinds  of  marriage: 
viz.  (i)  manage  civil,  marriage  according  to  the  civil  law;  (2)  manage  coutumier ,  marriage 
according  to  native  law  or  custom;  (3)  manage  religieux,  religious  marriage. 

Very  few  Africans  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  civil  marriage  for 
the  simple  reason  that  its  existence  is  generally  unknown.  Several  men  known  to  the 
writer  asked  for  civil  marriage  in  the  hope  that  it  would  add  stability  to  their  union. 
Almost  without  exception,  however,  they  took  other  wives.  The  ceremony  of  civil 
marriage  is  performed  by  an  officier  de  Vetat  civil. 

Native  marriage  is  marriage  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe.  The  great  guiding 
principle  in  the  administration  of  the  Belgian  Congo  is  the  observation  of  native  law 
and  custom  when  these  do  not  fundamentally  conflict  with  the  European  conception 
of  law  and  order  and,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  morality.  It  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  throughout  the  colony  with  native  custom, 
even  where  it  is  far  removed  from  the  ideal  of  European  or  Christian  civilization. 
There  is  much  wisdom  in  such  a  course.  It  would  be  not  only  unreasonable  but  im¬ 
possible  to  impose  the  civil  code  of  a  European  country,  evolved  throughout  the 
course  of  many  centuries  of  progress  in  the  spheres  of  education,  politics,  and 
economics,  on  people  who  are  still  largely  primitive. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  religious  marriage  is  not  termed  Christian  marriage.  It  may 
apply  to  Islamic  communities  or  individuals  as  well  as  to  Christians.  Religious 
marriage  has  been  regarded  not  as  a  substitute  for  native  marriage  but  as  com¬ 
plementary  to  it.  It  is  the  confirmation  of  it  for  those  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  a  religious  confession.  In  all  cases  native  marriage  law  is  supposed  to  be 
observed.  Missions  which  expect  or  require  their  members  to  marry  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  respective  churches  should  insist  that  applicants  for  religious 
marriage  be  first  of  all  recognized  as  husband  and  wife  by  their  families  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bridewealth.  Amongst  Protestant  missions  generally  this  policy  is 
followed. 

/  Religious  and  Native  Marriage  Compared 

Amongst  Protestant  missions  in  the  Belgian  Congo  there  is  no  unity  of  opinion 
or  policy  with  regard  either  to  religious  or  native  marriage.  Some  missions  regard 
native  marriage  as  adequate  and  binding ;  others  require  members  previously  married 
according  to  native  law  to  undergo  a  form  of  religious  marriage;  others  again, 
though  regarding  native  marriage  as  adequate,  do  not  refuse  the  privilege  of  religious 
marriage  to  those  of  their  members  who  ask  for  it.  Opinion  on  this  subject  not  only 
varies  from  one  mission  to  another,  but  sometimes  from  one  mission  station  to 
another  within  one  mission.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  there  is  no  clearly  defined 
Protestant  policy  on  this  vitally  important  matter.  A  careful  study  of  information 
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received  from  numerous  fields  shows,  however,  that  the  general  tendency  is  towards 
the  requirement  of  a  religious  marriage  for  church  members. 

Native  Marriage 

The  use  of  the  term  *  native  marriage  ’  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  marriage  is  not 
uniquely  a  Christian  institution.  It  is  pre-Christian  and  common  to  every  race  in 
some  form  or  other.  Marriage  is  a  biological  necessity;  it  is  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  race ;  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  creation  of  the  species — c  male  and 
female  created  He  them  \  All  races,  recognizing  this  necessity,  have  tried  to  surround 
the  sexual  union  of  male  and  female  with  certain  safeguards  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  parties  concerned  but  for  society  in  general.  We  must  not  therefore  ignore  the 
safeguards  of  marriage  as  found  in  primitive  society.  When  one  considers  the  in¬ 
numerable  marriages  in  Europe  and  America  which  are  but  the  result  of  a  temporary 
and  fleeting  sexual  attraction  and  infatuation,  ending  in  a  speedy  separation  or  divorce, 
one  must  not  hasten  to  condemn  native  custom  which  is  sanctioned  by  prolonged 
experience  at  a  particular  stage  of  development. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  primitive  African  marriage  and  marriage 
according  to  the  European  conception  of  the  term  is  that  the  former  is  not  so  much 
a  transaction  between  two  individuals  as  between  two  families  or  kin  groups.  The 
fear  or  horror  of  incest  met  with  everywhere  in  African  society  renders  marriage 
within  the  same  blood  group  impossible. 

This  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  the  payment  of  some  kind  for  a  wife,  commonly 
called  the  bridewealth,  or  the  dot  in  Belgian  Congo.  Much  has  been  written  against 
this  custom  by  Europeans  but  it  is  fundamentally  sound  and  reasonable. 

It  may  be  argued  that  in  ‘  primitive  ’  marriage  the  parties  to  the  marriage  are  not 
always  consulted,  and  especially  that  the  consent  of  the  woman  is  not  required.  But 
how  far  are  we  ourselves  removed  from  that  position  ?  In  France  it  has  been  common 
for  marriages  to  be  arranged  between  families  in  certain  strata  of  society  in  which 
the  prospective  bride  got  as  little  consideration  as  an  African  bride. 

It  is  objected  also  that  love  is  not  the  basis  of  ‘  primitive  ’  marriage.  This  is  generally 
true,  but c  primitive  ’  marriage  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  true  love.  One  has 
known  cases  of  couples  sticking  to  each  other  through  thick  and  thin,  cases  where 
one  of  the  partners  was  a  leper  and  the  wife  remained  faithfully  to  nurse  and  care 
for  her  husband  despite  the  entreaties  of  her  own  family.  Such  devotion  could  only 
spring  from  deep  and  true  love.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  read  into  the  terms  ‘  love  ’ 
and  ‘  marriage  ’  our  own  conception  of  the  meaning  of  such  terms. 

An  African  reading  English  or  American  literature  or  viewing  modern  films  might 
well  imagine  that  our  ideal  of  marriage  is  a  prolonged  emotional  flutter.  To  him 
marriage  provides  a  potential  bearer  of  children  to  carry  on  his  name,  but  in  civilized 
society,  this,  the  true  purpose  of  marriage,  is  often  deliberately  frustrated. 

One  cannot  say,  however,  that  fertility  alone  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  stability 
and  success  of  marriage  amongst ‘  primitive  ’  people.  They  have  a  great  appreciation 
of  certain  qualities  such  as  cleanliness,  respect  to  a  man’s  family  and  to  visitors,  and  a 
certain  decorum.  A  noisy  loud-mouthed  woman  is  detested  and,  even  if  likely  to 
become  the  mother  of  a  family,  does  not  remain  long  with  her  husband. 

*  Primitive  ’  marriage,  whatever  its  content  and  qualities,  is  marriage.  Marriage 
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in  one  form  or  other  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  Many  of  the  trappings  of  what  we 
call  *  Christian  marriage  ’  are  definitely  of  pagan  or  pre-Christian  origin,  but  they 
have  been  hallowed  by  use.  Who  would  wish  to  discard  the  beautiful  symbolism 
of  the  ring  or  the  veil  because  of  their  origin  ? 

Missionary  Attitude  to  Native  Marriage 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  there  is  considerable  divergence  of  view  within  the 
Protestant  missionary  body  with  regard  to  this  subject.  This  is  one  of  the  penalties 
of  religious  individualism. 

In  reply  to  a  questionnaire  on  the  subject  only  one  mission  has  replied  that  it 
regards  native  marriage  as  fully  adequate  and  binding,  and  regards  *  Christian 
marriage  ’  as  unnecessary,  finding  no  such  institution  in  the  New  Testament.  One 
supposes,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  every  effort  would  be  made  to  apply  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Testament  about  marriage. 

Missions  which  accept  the  validity  of  native  marriage,  but  grant  the  privilege  of 
religious  marriage  to  those  of  their  members  who  ask  for  it,  admit  that  the  percentage 
of  success  in  such  unions  has  been  very  high.  The  fact  that  native  Christians  fre¬ 
quently  ask  for  religious  marriage  shows  that  they  feel  the  need  of  something  in 
addition  to  the  native  marriage  contract.  They  feel  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparing 
their  position  with  that  of  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community.  Some  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience  in  the  native  courts  that  these  hold  religious  marriage  in 
high  esteem.  Native  courts,  though  consisting  generally  of  men  of  an  older  genera¬ 
tion  with  a  pagan  outlook,  will  exert  themselves  a  good  deal  to  help  a  man  in  matri¬ 
monial  difficulties  if  he  can  produce  his  certificate  of  religious  marriage.  They  are 
not  likely  to  trouble  so  much  in  the  case  of  a  native  marriage. 

The  native  courts,  while  recognizing  their  authority  to  dissolve  native  marriages, 
refuse  to  do  so  in  cases  where  the  native  marriage  has  been  followed  by  religious 
marriage.  As  a  result,  the  native  community  generally  recognizes  that  religious 
marriage  adds  stability  and  security  to  the  union. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  administrators.  Though  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
there  are  three  kinds  of  marriage,  administrators  regard  religious  marriage  as  of  more 
consequence  than  native  marriage.  They  know  that  the  latter  may  be  easily  dissolved, 
but  not  so  the  former.  They  may  quite  readily  regard  the  native  Christian  who  has 
not  gone  through  a  form  of  religious  marriage  with  his  wife  as  not  being  serious  in 
his  intentions  towards  her. 

These  facts,  added  to  the  growth  of  a  new  ideal  in  respect  to  marriage  throughout 
the  Christian  community,  have  undoubtedly  made  many  feel  that  there  is  something 
lacking  in  their  own  native  marriage  which  may  be  supplied  by  Christian  marriage. 

The  third  point  of  view  discovered  in  Protestant  missionary  circles  is  that  native 
marriage  must  be  followed  by  religious  marriage  in  the  case  of  all  church  members. 
Missions  holding  this  point  of  view,  though  regarding  native  marriage  as  inadequate 
in  itself,  maintain  that  it  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  religious  marriage  in  much  the 
same  way  as  civil  registration,  publication  of  banns,  &c.  are  regarded  in  Europe. 
They  maintain  that  native  marriage  is  inadequate  for  several  reasons.  Firstly  its 
stability  and  permanancy  depend  on  the  bridewealth,  which  in  turn  depends 
on  the  family  group.  A  case  came  to  one’s  notice  recently  when  two  families  had 
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come  together  to  settle  the  payment  of  the  bridewealth.  The  husband’s  family 
had  brought  the  agreed  number  of  spears,  knives,  &c.,  and  there  was  apparent  agree¬ 
ment  about  everything.  At  a  certain  moment,  however,  a  maternal  aunt  of  the  hus¬ 
band  lifted  one  of  the  spears,  broke  the  spear-shaft  over  her  knee  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground.  This  was  a  shameful  insult  to  the  bride,  inferring  that  she  was  as  useless  as  a 
broken  spear ;  all  because  the  bride  had  not  visited  her  frequently  to  help  with  her 
chores. 

In  certain  tribes  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  refund  the  bridewealth 
to  the  husband’s  family,  take  his  daughter  back  and  hand  her  over  to  another 
husband,  because  the  latter  offers  more  bridewealth.  Even  years  after  a  marriage, 
some  uncle  or  aunt  may  claim  that  they  received  little  or  no  share  of  the  bridewealth 
and  the  wife’s  family  may  persuade  that  her  husband  is  unworthy  of  her  and 
eventually  separate  husband  and  wife.  The  very  fact  that  the  marriage  can  be  annulled 
by  the  repayment  of  the  bridewealth  proves  that  it  lacks  that  idea  of  permanancy 
which  Christian  marriage  takes  for  granted. 

At  the  same  time  church  members  have  often  to  depend  on  heathen  relatives  for 
the  payment  of  their  bridewealth.  As  a  result  they  cannot  be  independent,  and  in 
contracting  native  marriage  they  are  expected  to  conform  to  native  custom  which 
may  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Church.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  common 
to  make  such  an  occasion  one  of  heavy  drinking,  and  in  many  cases  drink  in  one 
form  or  other  has  actually  to  be  supplied  as  part  of  the  bridewealth.  So  one  has 
not  only  to  reckon  with  an  institution  but  with  its  unworthy  associations.  This 
unfortunately  is  only  too  true  in  European  countries  and  amongst  Christians  of 
these  countries. 

Then  again  if  there  is  no  child  of  the  marriage  in  the  first  year  or  two,  the  husband’s 
family  will  almost  certainly  taunt  the  wife  and  speak  openly  of  her  as  a  barren  woman. 
Pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  husband  to  send  away  his  wife  or  to  take 
another  in  order  to  raise  a  family.  Polygamy  therefore  is  always  a  possibility  in  native 
marriage. 

It  is  seriously  questioned  by  many  if  marriage  contracted  under  such  conditions 
is  the  only  ideal  which  can  be  held  up  to  native  Christians.  In  entering  the  Christian 
Church  they  enter  a  new  society,  a  society  which  makes  demands  of  a  high  moral 
order  from  its  members.  Marriage  laws  exist  in  every  society  of  men  for  the  simple 
reason  that  though  man  is  an  individual  he  is  not  perfectly  free  to  act  independently, 
being  a  unit  of  society  and  obliged  to  conform  to  its  laws. 

The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  society  called  out,  called  to  be  separate.  The 
Church  has  a  tradition  which  is  in  reality  accumulated  experience,  experience  tried 
and  tested  by  generations  of  men  of  all  races.  The  tradition  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  marriage  has  its  roots  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Jesus  in 
his  teaching  takes  for  granted  the  divine  origin  of  marriage  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  relationship  between  husband  and  wife.  Such  relationship  is  pictured  in  the 
epistles  as  that  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  One  may  say,  therefore,  that  neither 
Jesus  nor  the  apostles  regarded  marriage  simply  as  a  social  institution.  They  gave  it 
new  meaning  and  lifted  it  to  a  higher  plane. 

Interpret  marriage  therefore  how  we  will,  the  only  hope  for  it  amongst  African 
Christians  will  lie  in  following  the  example  of  Christ  himself  and  the  teaching  of  the 
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apostles.  This  can  be  done  by  charging  their  conception  of  marriage  with  a  new 
content  of  sacredness,  faithfulness,  and  exclusiveness. 

Missionary  Attitude  to  Religious  Marriage, 

Is  religious  marriage  to  be  regarded  as  something  quite  distinct  from  and  superior 
to  native  marriage  ?  Is  religious  marriage  to  be  regarded  as  a  solemnizing  of  native 
marriage?  Is  native  marriage  alone  sufficient  for  Christians,  or  are  they  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  church  fellowship  unless  this  is  supplemented  by  religious  marriage  ? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  arise  in  considering  the  subject. 

The  following  are  examples  of  replies  received  on  the  subject  and  they  illustrate 
the  divergence  of  views  already  mentioned. 

1.  We  accept  native  marriage  but  recommend  church  marriage. 

2.  We  accept  monogamous  native  marriage  and  if  desired  we  have  a  religious  service  as 
well.  Our  Christians  can  find  no  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Bible  so  that  the  Christian 
marriage  has  no  great  weight. 

3.  We  accept  native  marriage  and  do  not  suggest  Christian  marriage. 

4.  We  encourage  religious  marriage  and  insist  on  it  for  the  present  generation. 

5.  We  do  not  accept  native  marriage;  we  require  religious  marriage  for  all  the  members 
of  the  Church. 

6.  We  accept  native  monogamous  marriage. 

7.  We  accept  native  marriage. 

8.  We  have  been  accepting  monogamous  native  marriage  but  during  the  past  few  years 
we  have  been  urging  all  who  marry  as  Christians  to  have  religious  marriage  as  well. 

9.  We  accept  native  marriage;  religious  marriage  is  not  compulsory. 

10.  We  accept  native  marriage  if  contract  made  before  they  were  Christians.  Our  natives 
take  the  view  that  Christian  marriage  should  be  compulsory  for  Christians. 

11.  We  accept  native  monogamous  marriage  but  have  decided  that  in  future  we  shall 
require  religious  marriage. 

12.  We  accept  monogamous  native  marriage  but  we  are  rapidly  reaching  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  require  a  Christian  marriage  ceremony  for  believers,  for  the  people  do  not 
regard  the  native  ceremony  as  being  as  binding  as  that  of  the  Christian  Church. 

While  appreciating  the  value  of  native  marriage  the  general  tendency  seems  to  be 
toward  the  requirement  of  a  religious  ceremony  as  well. 

The  ideal  for  such  unions  would  naturally  be  that  both  parties  to  the  marriage  are 
Christians.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  course,  admits  of  no  other  standard.  In 
Protestant  missions  this  strict  line  has  not  been  followed.  Missions  which  require 
their  members  to  marry  in  the  Church  frequently  marry  a  Christian  man  to  a  non- 
Christian  wife.  It  often  follows  that  the  wife  becomes  a  Christian  too.  In  the  case  of 
a  Christian  wife  and  a  non-Christian  husband  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
woman  is  not  a  free  agent.  Her  native  marriage  is  regarded  as  adequate. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  a  primitive  community  is 
sometimes  uneven.  One  has  known  areas  where  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
in  the  Church  was  ten  to  one.  How  then  could  a  man  get  a  Christian  wife  ?  In  other 
areas  the  proportion  may  be  three  women  to  one  man.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a 
flexibility  of  outlook.  Men  have  remembered  that  though  the  Church  in  Corinth  is 
not  the  New  Testament  ideal,  unequal  unions  were  common  within  it,  and  even  St. 
Paul  recognized  the  possibility  of  the  Christian  partner  influencing  the  other.  The 
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probability  is,  therefore,  that  unequal  unions  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come, 
even  though  it  is  recognized  that  the  ideal  union  is  that  of  a  Christian  man  and  a 
Christian  woman.  Fortunately  for  the  Church  such  unions  have  been  common. 

Missionary  Attitude  to  Divorce 

One  finds  the  same  lack  of  unity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  divorce  as  exists  with 
regard  to  marriage.  Missions  accepting  native  marriage  are  bound  to  some  extent  to 
accept  the  decision  of  a  native  court  in  such  a  matter.  As  far  as  one  has  been  able  to 
discover,  however,  this  is  not  accepted  blindly.  The  case  is  judged  on  its  merits  and 
the  innocent  partner,  if  there  is  one,  is  regarded  as  divorced  and  able  to  remarry. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  not  be  repeated  of  course ;  at  least  one  knows  of  no  such  case. 

In  Protestant  missionary  circles  generally,  the  native  Church  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  in  such  matters  and  it  is  right  that  this  should  be  so. 

Certain  missions  which  require  Christian  marriage  of  their  members  readily  grant 
divorce  in  cases  where  one  of  the  partners  has  been  found  guilty  of  adultery  or  deser¬ 
tion.  Others  again  rarely  grant  divorce  in  any  circumstances.  In  the  mission  of 
which  I  am  a  member  there  have  been  only  four  cases  of  divorce  in  over  fifty 
years.  These  were  granted  only  on  the  authority  of  the  native  Church. 

Customs  Affecting  Marriage 

1.  Polygamy 

The  study  of  reports  from  widely  separated  areas  indicates  that  polygamy  is  as 
common  amongst  a  generation  which  has  received  the  gospel  and  a  certain  measure 
of  education  as  amongst  the  older  generation.  What  is  termed  la  petite  polygamie  is 
in  fact  more  widespread.  Whereas  in  former  days  chiefs  had  large  numbers  of  wives, 
sometimes  a  hundred  and  more,  and  elders  also  had  numbers  of  wives,  polygamy 
was  not  so  common  amongst  ordinary  men  as  it  is  to-day.  Increase  in  wealth  has 
meant  that  many  men  can  afford  to  get  a  second  wife.  In  industrial  centres  successful 
clerks  and  artisans  invest  their  savings  in  additional  wives. 

Polygamy  has  several  explanations.  Firstly,  in  the  case  of  chiefs,  wives  are  regarded 
as  necessary  to  their  position  and  prestige.  For  others  the  continuation  of  the  family 
is  considered  of  such  vital  importance  that  in  the  case  of  a  childless  wife  the  husband 
is  often  compelled  by  his  family  to  take  another  in  the  hope  of  begetting  children. 

There  is  also  the  belief  in  the  primitive  mind  that  marital  unfaithfulness  during 
pregnancy  will  lead  to  the  death  of  the  child.  This  only  applies  to  extra-marital 
relations  and  not  to  intercourse  with  other  recognized  wives.  Continence  is  expected 
of  the  husband,  not  only  during  this  period,  but  during  the  two  or  three  years  of 
lactation.  If  a  man  has  two  or  more  wives  his  relations  are  confined  to  them. 
Extra-marital  relations  are  equally  condemned  whether  a  man  is  monogamous  or 
polygamous.  Polygamy,  therefore,  is  regarded  in  some  respects  as  a  safeguard. 

The  African’s  love  for  children  has  led  him  to  be  careful  of  his  wife  after  childbirth. 
She  is  spared  all  unnecessary  work  so  that  she  can  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  care 
of  the  child.  Sometimes  she  is  obliged  to  live  with  her  own  people  for  quite  a  long 
time.  A  second  wife  is  then  regarded  as  necessary  in  order  to  save  the  mother  and 
to  render  life  more  bearable  for  the  man,  as  it  is  not  natural  for  African  men  to  do 
menial  labour. 
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It  is  found,  however,  that  the  big  majority  of  men  with  considerable  numbers  of 
wives  are  elderly  men,  long  past  their  prime.  They  have  the  means  and  naturally 
they  acquire  wives,  preferably  young  wives.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age  whose  youngest  and  latest  wife  is  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen.  In  such  cases  one  rarely  finds  large  families.  Many  of  them  are  absolutely 
childless.  In  certain  areas  this  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to 
the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  throughout  the  colony;  this  is  in  many  cases  quite 
alarming. 

From  some  areas  it  is  reported  that,  as  a  result  of  widespread  polygamy,  many 
young  men  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  wives.  Attempts  to  get  a  suitable  wife 
already  living  in  polygamy  are  often  dealt  with  in  a  summary  manner  by  the  native 
courts  which  commonly  uphold  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  man.  One  may  safely 
conclude  that  widespread  polygamy  leads  to  an  uneven  distribution  of  wives,  and 
that  many  old  men  have  numbers  of  wives  while  many  young  men  and  potential 
fathers  have  difficulty  in  getting  wives. 

2.  Child  Marriage 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  women  are  generally  more  numerous  than  men,  polygamy 
has  given  rise  to  a  situation  in  which  it  has  become  necessary  to  take  wives  younger 
and  younger.  It  is  common  in  some  areas  of  the  colony  for  children  to  be  betrothed 
when  they  are  mere  babies.  The  marriage  of  very  young  girls,  girls  of  eight  to  ten 
years  of  age,  is  not  uncommon.  Theoretically  they  are  supposed  to  five  in  the  com¬ 
pound  of  their  husbands  and  learn  their  marital  duties  from  other  wives  or  from 
their  in-laws.  One  has  known  cases  of  such  girls  leaving  their  husbands’  homes  and 
returning  to  their  mothers  on  the  ground  that  they  were  being  treated  like  children 
and  not  like  real  wives. 

The  state  medical  service  has  done  valuable  work  in  this  connexion,  and  in  the 
district  known  best  to  the  writer  the  marriage  of  very  young  girls  has  become  much 
less  common  as  a  result.  In  all  reports  where  this  practice  is  common  it  is  noted  that 
such  girls  are  generally  married  to  old  or  elderly  men.  This  again  is  reckoned  by 
many  to  be  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  declining  birth-rate. 

Native  Christians  and  Marriage 

Reports  from  different  parts  of  the  colony  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  is 
less  stability  in  native  marriage  than  formerly.  Some  attribute  this  to  greater  earning 
power,  increased  wealth,  and  a  different  form  of  fife  which  is  often  detached  from 
that  of  the  family  and  the  clan.  Industrialization  of  the  colony,  with  its  accompanying 
concubinage  and  prostitution  in  mining  compounds  and  on  plantations,  has  been  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  loss  of  stability ;  another  is  the  new  freedom.  Whereas  in  former 
days  a  woman  would  not  dream  of  leaving  her  village,  it  is  common  now  to  find 
women  from  all  over  the  colony  living  lives  of  prostitution  in  large  centres.  Roads, 
railways,  and  river  steamers  all  facilitate  such  movement. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  native  Christians  are  not  anxious  to  rush  into  Christian 
marriage.  They  generally  prefer  to  marry  a  wife  according  to  native  custom  and  after 
a  time,  when  they  feel  more  or  less  satisfied  about  the  future,  ask  for  religious  marriage. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  but  they  are  rare. 
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The  percentage  of  loss  of  Church  members  on  account  of  reversion  to  polygamy 
varies  greatly  from  one  district  to  another.  Two  mission  stations  in  the  eastern 
Congo  report  that  the  loss  due  to  polygamy  is  less  than  2  per  cent. ;  a  neighbouring 
mission  reports  4  per  cent,  loss,  while  two  other  stations  of  the  same  mission  report 
a  ‘  very  small  ’  loss.  Mission  stations  in  the  lower  Congo  report  small  losses,  varying 
from  1  to  5  per  cent.  From  the  equatorial  province  reports  are  more  discouraging. 
One  mission  station  states  that  in  a  territory  with  46,961  men,  13,598  have  more  than 
one  wife.  Here  there  has  been  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  due  to  polygamy.  Another 
station  in  the  same  province  states  that  the  number  of  professing  Christians  who  have 
fallen  into  polygamy  is  *  very  large  \  The  equatorial  province,  being  largely  in  the 
forest  belt,  is  certainly  the  most  primitive  and  backward  and  it  seems  the  case  that 
polygamy  has  a  greater  hold  on  the  population  here  than  elsewhere,  but  without 
statistics  it  is  difficult  to  be  definite. 

Marriage  and  Recent  Legislation 

Of  vital  interest  to  missions  in  Congo  Beige  is  the  Ordonnance  legislative  no.  1 5  7 
A.I.M.O.  of  10  July  1945  dealing  with  the  registration  and  protection  of  the  mono¬ 
gamous  marriage  of  natives.  This  was  due  to  come  into  force  in  July  1946,  but  it  is 
still  awaiting  the  approval  of  the  colonial  council.  In  addition  to  the  act  itself,  the 
preamble  signed  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  colony  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

It  is  in  effect  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Christian 
missions  in  Congo  Beige,  especially  with  regard  to  Chrisdan  marriage,  this  practice, 
though  still  the  custom  of  an  important  minority  of  the  population,  may  become 
general ;  that  is  to  say  it  may  eventually  be  regarded  as  mariage  coutumier. 

The  aim  of  the  ordinance  is  to  foster  and  protect  monogamy.  ‘  The  constitution 
of  the  family  may  be  considered  as  of  primary  importance;  the  family  alone  assures 
the  maximum  potential  for  the  well-being  of  each  of  its  members  and  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  future  generations.  As  is  the  family,  so  is  society.  In  organizing  monogamous 
marriage,  in  protecting  it  effectively,  the  government  will  favour  the  creation  and  the 
maintenance  of  stable  and  fertile  families,  the  source  of  morality,  prosperity  and 
progress  for  the  colony  and  its  population.’ 

Article  I  of  the  ordinance  declares  that  any  monogamous  marriage  previously  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  natives  of  the  colony  or  of  neighbouring  colonies  may  at  the  request 
of  the  parties  be  inscribed  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  territory,  under 
conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor-General. 

According  to  Article  II,  the  marriage  can  be  inscribed  if,  (1)  the  parties  are  already 
united  in  a  marriage  which  they  have  had  previously  inscribed;  (2)  one  of  the  parties 
is  already  bound  by  another  marriage;  (3)  the  marriage  for  which  registration  is  asked 
has  been  contracted  after  the  annulment  of  a  previous  marriage  because  of  adultery 
between  the  guilty  husband  and  his  partner. 

After  outlining  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  contracting  parties,  the 
ordinance  proceeds  to  deal  with  penalties.  Adultery  is  punishable  by  a  term  of  six 
months  imprisonment  and  a  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  francs.  This  applies  not  only 
to  the  contracting  parties  but  to  any  man  committing  adultery  with  a  woman  whose 
marriage  has  been  inscribed  as  monogamous.  Bigamy  may  be  punished  by  imprison¬ 
ment  from  two  months  to  one  year  and  a  fine  of  from  500  to  2,000  francs. 
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The  following  offences  are  also  punishable  under  the  act:  (i)  abduction,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  woman;  (2)  inciting  to  adultery;  (3)  refusal  of  a  woman  to  live 
with  her  husband;  (4)  refusal  of  a  man  to  allow  his  wife  to  live  with  him;  (5)  neglect 
of  children  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

For  missionaries,  one  of  the  most  vital  and  important  points  is  stressed  in  the 
preamble  and  it  is  worth  quoting  in  full. 

The  president  of  the  court  of  the  territory  is  not  to  celebrate  marriage;  he  intervenes  at 
the  request  of  the  parties  only  after  the  celebration  of  marriage  according  to  the  manner 
chosen  by  them,  in  order  to  verify  the  existence  of  it  and  to  proceed  to  its  registration.  That 
is  to  say,  the  essential  condition  for  registration,  a  condition  without  which  registration  will 
be  null  and  void,  is  the  existence  of  a  monogamous  marriage  previously  contracted.  In  fact, 
for  the  time  being,  the  only  marriages  for  which  registration  will  be  asked,  the  only  marriages 
about  which  the  president  of  the  court  of  the  territory  will  have  complete  assurance  regard¬ 
ing  the  seriousness  of  the  intentions,  the  capacity  of  the  parties,  the  reality  of  the  marriage, 
the  knowledge  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  parties  .  .  .  are  Christian  marriages. 

The  above  implies  that  the  registration  of  a  monogamous  union  is  not  a  marriage 
in  itself.  While  forecasting  a  time  when  non-Christian  natives  may  desire  to  contract 
monogamous  marriage  and  to  have  it  registered  according  to  the  ordinance,  it  is  clear 
that  for  the  present  only  Christian  marriages  may  be  so  registered. 

The  Governor-General  makes  it  clear  that  the  ordinance  is  in  part  the  direct  result 
of  the  constant  appeals  made  by  missions  and  by  native  Christians  for  an  act  of  this 
nature  recognizing  and  protecting  their  right  to  monogamy.  It  is  in  essence  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  something  more  than  native  marriage  is  desirable  for  those 
who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  Christian  Church  and  recognized  their  moral 
obligations  within  such  a  society. 

Though  there  has  been  no  special  call  for  such  an  ordinance  by  Protestant  missions 
it  is  generally  welcomed.  The  impression  is  that  it  may  take  the  place  of  tribal  sanc¬ 
tions  which  have  either  disappeared  or  are  fast  disappearing.  Primitive  society  is 
based  on  tribal  law  of  one  form  or  other  and  the  disappearance  of  long-standing 
though  harsh,  and  even  cruel,  tribal  sanctions  has  resulted  in  the  lowering  of  moral 
standards.  That  is  at  least  the  opinion  of  the  average  man  in  a  native  village,  whether 
Christian  or  non-Christian. 

Protestant  missions  which  require  their  members  to  undergo  religious  marriage 
will  undoubtedly  encourage  them  to  register  their  marriage  in  order  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  ordinance.  Missions  which  do  not  require  religious  marriage  of  their 
members  will  sooner  or  later  be  led  to  do  so  as  a  result  of  it. 

As  long  as  the  purely  voluntary  aspect  of  the  registration  of  marriage  is  respected 
there  will  be  no  danger.  There  will  be  danger,  however,  if  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
individual  native  Christian  to  register  his  marriage.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for 
religious  zeal  to  override  native  rights. 

The  history  of  Christian  missions  in  the  Belgian  Congo  is  short.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  decades  they  have  helped  to  produce  deep  changes  and  much  progress.  In  spite 
of  differences  in  their  approach  to  problems  such  as  that  of  marriage,  the  ideal  is  the 
same,  namely,  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new 
ordinance  will  help  towards  a  more  uniform  policy  everywhere. 
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Notes  and  News 

The  Handbook  of  African  Languages 

When  the  Institute  undertook  to  produce  a  Handbook  of  African  languages  it  embarked 
upon  a  task  whose  importance  was  equalled  only  by  its  difficulty.  The  profusion  and 
diversity  of  the  forms  of  speech,  the  numerous  groups,  some  related  and  others  apparently 
unrelated  to  each  other,  the  paucity  or  absence  of  reliable  data  over  much  of  -  the  area, 
all  make  it  impossible  to  construct  straightway  a  complete  Handbook  worthy  of  the 
name.  But  it  was  felt  that  it  was  not  essential  to  wait  until  perfection  could  be  attained, 
and  that  it  should  be  possible  to  produce  a  valuable  reference  book  systematically  presenting 
the  known  and  verified  facts.  That  such  a  Handbook  will  reveal  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
and  provide  a  basis,  and  an  incentive,  for  further  research  is  an  additional  reason  for  prompt 
action. 

After  some  three  years  of  planning  and  preparatory  research  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
Handbook  shall  be  a  cumulative  work  consisting  of  two  distinct  series  of  publications : 
first,  a  general  survey;  and  second,  special  studies.  The  aim  of  the  former  is  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  linguistic  situation  over  the  whole  of  Africa,  exhibiting  the 
structural  characteristics  of  each  linguistic  group  and  the  interrelations  of  the  languages 
composing  it,  the  distribution  of  the  individual  languages,  the  number  of  people  speaking 
them,  and  their  use  as  administrative,  educational,  and  literary  media.  Maps  and  select 
bibliographies  will  be  included.  The  Survey  will  be  in  four  parts,  distributed  as  follows : 
(x)  Bantu  Africa,  with  a  subsection  on  the  Khoisan  languages,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Malcolm 
Guthrie;  (2)  West  Africa,  to  be  edited  by  Dr.  Westermann;  (3)  north-eastern  Africa,  to 
be  edited  by  Dr.  A.  N.  Tucker;  (4)  the  Sahara  and  North  Africa,  to  be  edited  by  Professor 
A.  Basset.  The  series  of  Special  Studies  will  consist  of  more  detailed  descriptions  of 
specific  areas  and  groups  of  languages.  Some  of  these  can  only  be  done  after  research  in 
the  field,  e.g.  a  survey  of  the  Fulani  dialects  and  an  examination  of  the  area  where  the 
Bantu  and  Sudanic  languages  meet.  Certain  others  can  be  put  in  hand  immediately,  viz. 
the  Bantu  languages  ( a )  of  eastern  Africa  and  (b)  of  southern  Africa;  the  Kwa  languages  of 
West  Africa;  the  languages  of  Central  Togoland;  the  Kanuri  group  of  northern  Nigeria 
and  Lake  Chad;  and  the  Nilotic  languages  of  East  Africa  and  the  Sudan. 

Some  preliminary  brochures  have  been  already,  or  soon  will  be,  issued.  Professor 
Clement  Doke’s  'Bantu:  Modern  Grammatical ,  Phonetical ,  and  'Lexicographical  Studies  since  i860 
(price  6j-.)  has  been  published  for  the  Institute  by  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.  Dr. 
Malcolm  Guthrie’s  Classification  of  Bantu  Languages  is  in  the  press.  And  Miss  M.  A.  Bryan’s 
The  Distribution  of  the  Semitic  and  Cushitic  Languages  of  Africa  (price  4s.  6d.)  has  now  been 
published  for  the  Institute  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Miss  Bryan’s  book  is  an  outline 
only,  based  on  existing  information:  a  fuller  study  of  these  languages  will  be  included  in 
the  Handbook.  If  this  series  of  publications  serves  to  reveal  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
and  leads  to  their  being  filled,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  the  collaboration  of  workers 
in  the  areas  concerned,  its  purpose  will  have  been  achieved. 

‘ Mine  Kaffir  * 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  when  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  men,  whose  native  tongues 
are  many  and  diverse,  work  together  they  need  a  common  language  other  than  gestures — 
particularly  when  the  job  is  dangerous  and  lives  may  depend  upon  quick  mutual  compre¬ 
hension.  When  the  present  writer  visited  a  gold-mine  in  Johannesburg  he  was  given  a 
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precious  little  book  entitled  Miner's  Companion  which  is  issued  by  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents  Committee  of  the  Rand  Mutual  Assurance  Co.  It  contains  vocabularies  and 
sentences  in  four  languages — English,  Afrikaans,  Sotho,  and  ‘  Mine  Kaffir  ’ — the  last 
being  the  common  speech.  This  is  of  very  great  interest.  Each  word  and  phrase  in  ‘  Mine 
Kaffir  ’,  we  are  told,  has  been  carefully  considered  by  a  sub-committee  which  included 
a  number  of  Boss  Boys.  The  vocabulary  is  drawn  from  English,  Afrikaans,  and  various 
Bantu  languages,  and  the  words  are  often  strangely  metamorphosed.  ‘  Hospital  ’  becomes 
sibedlele ;  ‘  mistake  ’,  masteki ;  ‘  order  ’,  odolo\  ‘  loafer  ’,  lova\  ‘  washers  ’,  amawashar\  ‘  acci¬ 
dent  ’,  losmesh  (smash);  ‘shelf’,  ishelufa.  Afrikaans  words  are  similarly  transmogrified: 

‘  gomlastiek  ’  (rubber),  gaskit;  ‘  te  betaal  ’  (to  pay),  bat  ala ;  ‘  te  mors  ’  (to  waste),  mosha. 

‘  Padlock  ’  is  rendered  by  kiya;  ‘  putties  ’  by  legin\  ‘  power  ’  by  stim ;  ‘  push  ’  by  tshova\ 

‘  prison  ’  by  jele.  Some  words  bear  more  than  one  meaning,  e.g.  skelem  is  both  ‘  scoundrel  ’ 
and  ‘misfire’;  mali,  ‘rate’,  ‘wage’,  ‘reef’;  lay  ini,  ‘string’,  ‘line’,  ‘pile’.  In  this 
variety  of  ‘  Kitchen  Kaffir  ’  there  are  naturally  a  large  number  of  technical  mining  terms 
mostly  adapted  from  English:  tshafu,  ‘shaft’;  mtshini ,  ‘rock-drill’;  smok,  ‘compressed 
air  ’;  stiksayid,  ‘  pillar  ’;  loskwer,  ‘  face  ’;  qala  lo  hoi,  ‘  collar  the  hole  ’;  jompolo,  ‘  jumper  ’. 
The  Bantu  concords  disappear.  Where  any  prefixes  remain  they  are  used  quite  indiscrimi¬ 
nately:  zonke  is  ‘all’  whatever  noun  it  may  be  attached  to;  so  with  munye,  ‘another’; 
mangaki ?  ‘how  many?’;  maningi,  ‘many’;  everything  big  is  makulu.  Ka  is  the  invariable 
genitive  particle:  lo  foloman  ka  lo  sayinete,  ‘  the  cyanide  works’  manager  ’;  lo  mlungu  ka  lo 
gesi,  ‘  the  electrician  ’;  shap  ka  lo  smit,  ‘  the  smith’s  shop  ’;  lo  tshif  ka  wena,  ‘  your  shift  ’. 
Lo  is  the  article.  The  personal  pronouns  are  reduced  to  four:  mina,  ‘  I  ’;  wena,  ‘  thou  ’; 
tina,  ‘  we  ’ ;  yena,  ‘  he  ’,  ‘  you  ’,  ‘  they  ’.  ‘  You  will  get  me  into  trouble  ’  is  translated  yena 
faka  mina  lo  trabul.  Sometimes  the  perfect  suffix  -He  appears  but  as  a  rule  verbs  are  used 
only  in  the  stem-form.  The  future  and  potential  are  made  by  means  of yazi;  yazi  pika,  ‘  he 
may,  can,  or  will  come  ’.  The  universal  negative  is  hayi  generally  used  with  kona,  *  here  ’ : 
hayi  kona  is  ‘  no  ’  and  also  ‘  he  must  not  ’,  ‘  you  must  not  ’,  *  he  does  not  ’,  ‘  you  do  not  ’ ; 
hayi  kona  vuma,  ‘  he  does  not  agree,  he  refuses  ’ ;  hayi  kona  stim  is  the  equivalent  of  ‘  weak  ’ ; 
and  yena  kona  lo  lak,  ‘  lucky  ’.  The  Miner’s  Companion  has  been  compiled  ‘  in  order  to  assist 
European  employees  in  the  early  days  of  their  mine  employment  in  overcoming  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  themselves  understood  by  native  labourers  ’.  This  seems  to  imply  that 
the  labourers  know  the  lingo ;  indeed  it  is  stated  that  ‘  Mine  Kaffir  ’  is  a  dialect  understood 
by  the  majority  of  natives  on  the  Witwatersrand  gold-mines.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  raw  recruits  acquire  it  and  how  long  it  takes  them  to  do  so. 

A  Beit  Research  Fellowship  in  Southern  Rhodesia 

On  representations  by  the  Federation  of  African  Welfare  Societies  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  with  the  full  support  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Government,  the  Beit  Trustees  have 
generously  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  appointment  of  a  Research  Fellow 
to  undertake  economic  and  social  research  among  Africans  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  with 
special  reference  to  problems  of  urbanization.  The  appointment  will  be  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  work  will  be  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Natal  University 
College  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federation  of  African  Welfare  Societies  in  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

VIme  Session  du  Congres  Colonial  National  en  Belgique 

Selon  une  heureuse  tradition  le  Congres  Colonial  National  se  reunit  tous  les  cinq  ans.  Le 
dernier  congres  ayant  tenu  ses  assises  a  quelques  jours  pres  de  l’invasion,  fin  avril  1940, 
le  vime  congres  aurait  du  avoir  lieu  regulierement  en  1945.  Les  evenements  de  la  guerre 
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imposerent  au  comite  organisateur  d’attendre  que  la  liaison  avec  la  colonie  fut  devenue 
plus  normale.  Apres  une  serie  de  prises  de  contact  au  cours  des  annees  1945  et  1946,  il  fut 
decide  que  les  travaux  du  prochain  congres  seraient  consacres  a  l’etude  de  c  la  question 
sociale  indigene  ’,  et  la  date  en  fut  fixee  au  4  et  3  octobre  1947.  Le  congres  vient  done 
d’avoir  lieu.  A  la  seance  inaugurale,  M.  le  Ministre  des  Colonies  annonga  la  dotation  d’une 
somme  de  2  milliards  330  millions  au  fonds  du  bien-etre  indigene.  Ce  fonds,  qui  permettra 
des  depenses  annuelles  d’un  quart  de  milliard,  aura  pour  mission  d’aider  materiellement, 
socialement  et  spirituellement  les  populations  de  l’interieur;  celles  des  centres  extra- 
coutumiers  et  des  camps  miniers  etant  confiees,  sous  la  surveillance  de  l’Etat,  a  la  responsa- 
bilite  des  employeurs. 

Les  rapports,  presentes  et  discutes  au  congres,  furent  l’ceuvre  de  diverses  commissions, 
presidees  par  des  personnalites  coloniales  eminentes.  Elies  furent  au  nombre  de  dix,  ayant 
respectivement  comme  objet:  l’enseignement  a  tous  les  degres  pour  indigenes,  l’hygiene 
et  la  demographie,  l’artisanat  indigene,  les  cultures  indigenes,  les  organisations  sociales 
de  chefferies,  la  main-d’oeuvre  indigene,  l’organisation  familiale,  les  evolues,  le  role  social 
de  la  force  publique.  M.  Max  Horn,  conseiller  du  gouvernement  de  la  colonie,  s’etait 
charge  de  coordonner  les  conclusions  generales. 

Nous  ne  pouvons  songer  a  analyser  chacun  de  ces  rapports.  Louons-en,  dans  Pensemble, 
l’excellente  venue,  le  sens  de  la  realite,  le  vif  desir  de  progres. 

Institut  pour  la  Recherche  scientifique  en  Afrique  centrale 

Par  un  arrete  en  date  du  1  juillet,  1947,  a  ete  cree  un  institut  pour  la  recherche  scientifique 
en  Afrique  centrale,  ayant  pour  l’objet  de  promouvoir,  realiser  at  coordonner,  specialement 
au  Congo  Beige  et  au  Ruanda-Urundi,  l’etude  de  Phomme  et  de  la  nature.  A  cette  fin,  il 
sera  cree  au  Congo  Beige  et  a  Ruanda-Urundi  un  ou  plusieurs  centres  ou  les  chercheurs 
beiges  et  etrangers  pourront  s’adonner  a  leurs  etudes.  LTnstitut  sera  administre  par  un 
conseil  compose  de  personnalites  scientifiques  beiges  et  etrangers. 

"Language  Problems  in  "Fundamental  Education 

Nine  experts  (British,  French,  Belgian,  American,  Dutch,  Czech)  were  summoned  to  Paris 
in  July  1947  by  U.N.E.S.C.O.  to  advise  on  the  following  questions :  (1)  How  far  are  small 
tribal  languages  capable  of  serving  the  needs  of  modern  education?  (2)  If  the  mother 
tongue  must  be  used  for  the  early  teaching  of  children  can  a  second  language  be  taught 
at  a  later  stage  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  language  difficulties?  (3)  How  can  the  latest 
techniques  of  teaching  languages  with  the  aid  of  films  and  gramophone  records  be  applied 
to  fundamental  education  projects  ? 

Fundamental  Education  and  the  Use  of  the  Cinetna 

The  British  Film  Institute  organized  a  Conference  on  ‘  The  Film  in  Colonial  Development  ’ 
on  16  January  1948.  The  Conference  was  opened  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
and  among  the  speakers  was  Mr.  John  Grierson,  Director  of  Mass  Communications  in 
U.N.E.S.C.O.  Mr.  Grierson  described  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  being  on  the  move — 
mentally  and  spiritually;  as  being  in  revolt  against  illiteracy  and  primitive  conditions;  this 
was  a  challenge  to  every  citizen,  especially  to  those  of  Great  Britain  (and  other  nations)  who 
possessed  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  governing  colonial  peoples.  The  present 
problem  was  itself  the  result  of  the  world’s  riches  and  of  the  gap  between  technical  inven¬ 
tion  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it.  He  quoted  the  words  of  Julian  Huxley:  ‘  Man 
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cannot  exist  partly  literate  and  partly  illiterate.’  The  task  of  fundamental  education,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  merely  to  achieve  literacy,  but  to  enable  men  and  women  to  live  fuller  lives, 
to  develop  their  resources,  and  to  take  their  places  in  the  modern  world;  its  aim  was  educa¬ 
tion  for  better  living.  It  was  important  to  be  clear  about  the  aims  of  fundamental  education; 
the  techniques  would  take  care  of  themselves.  Mr.  Grierson  referred  to  the  pilot  projects 
organized  by  U.N.E.S.C.O.  in  different  areas  with  a  view  to  gathering  information, 
comparing  results,  and  making  the  excellencies  of  each  achievement  available  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  In  pointing  out  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  special 
interest  in  fundamental  education,  Mr.  Grierson  alluded  to  the  work  done  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  eliminating  illiteracy  and  carrying  out  education  in  200  vernacular  languages,  of 
which  90  were  taught  in  schools.  Referring  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  words  in  his  opening 
address  about  the  use  of  films  in  presenting  European  culture  to  African  peoples,  Mr. 
Grierson  suggested  that  an  equally  important  objective  was  the  production  of  films  in 
Africa  by  Africans  and  for  Africans.  The  Cinema  as  an  educational  agency  should  not  be 
considered  in  isolation;  he  would  like  to  see  in  Britain  a  School  of  Colonies  where  a  body 
of  knowledge  relating  to  all  aspects  of  Colonial  culture  and  development  could  be  brought 
together.  He  would  also  like  to  see  the  development  of  the  British  Colonial  Film  Unit, 
with  considerable  decentralization  and  an  extension  of  managerial  and  research  functions 
to  Africans;  finally,  he  advocated  a  school  of  experimental  cinema  relating  to  Africa  as  a 
whole. 


Exist  Africa  Literature  Committee 

Following  the  recommendations  made  by  Mrs.  Elspeth  Huxley  relating  to  the  demand  for 
literature  among  Africans  in  East  Africa,  the  East  African  governments  have  agreed  in 
principle  to  the  establishment  of  an  organization  with  headquarters  in  Nairobi  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  books  and  other  publications  for  the  African  populations  of  Kenya, 
Uganda,  Tanganyika,  and  Zanzibar.  In  the  first  instance  attention  is  to  be  concentrated 
on  production  in  Swahili  and  Ganda,  except  in  the  case  of  school  text-books;  the  question 
of  providing  literature  in  other  East  African  languages  and  for  Asians  is  to  be  considered 
later.  Separate  sections  will  deal  with  text-books,  periodicals,  general  literature,  distribution 
and  business  management,  and  libraries.  The  production  of  a  popular  magazine  in  English, 
Swahili,  Ganda,  Gang-Dholuo,  and  Kikuyu  will  be  considered.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
organization  should  stimulate  the  production  of  cheap  books  in  Swahili  and  other  East 
African  languages  on  a  variety  of  general  subjects  such  as  civics,  biography,  travel,  local 
history,  current  events,  &c.  It  is  also  proposed  that  a  central  library  system  should  be 
developed  to  which  existing  and  proposed  local  libraries  could  be  linked  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  trained  librarian. 

Uganda  African  Literature  Committee 

This  Committee  was  set  up  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Snoxall,  Deputy  Director  of  Education.  It  is  planned  on  a  wide  basis  to  be  a  channel 
for  publishing  approved  works  and  to  be  a  link  between  authors,  publishers,  and  printers. 
It  is  prepared  to  advise  writers  on  suitable  books  for  translation,  to  criticize  original 
books,  and  to  explain  the  technicalities  of  publication.  Its  activities  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  literacy  and  the  establishment  of  a  library  service;  in  connexion  with  the  latter,  it 
has  compiled  and  distributed  instructions  for  librarians  and  a  cataloguing  system.  The 
committee  includes  representatives  of  missions,  government,  commerce,  and  of  Makerere 
College. 
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Dr.  A.  M.  Vilakazi 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Benedict  Wallet  Vilakazi,  the  eminent  Zulu  poet,  who  won 
a  prize  in  the  competition  for  literary  works  in  African  vernacular  languages  organized  by 
the  International  African  Institute  in  1932.  He  became  assistant  lecturer  in  Bantu  languages 
in  the  University  of  Witwatersrand  and  was  the  first  African  in  the  Union  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  At  his  funeral  service  Dr.  C.  Doke,  his  colleague  and  chief  at 
the  University,  paid  a  notable  tribute  to  his  qualities.  ‘  Vilakazi  ’,  he  said, £  was  obsessed  with 
a  great  desire  for  the  intellectual  uplift  of  his  people.  He  believed  in  a  great  and  honourable 
future  for  the  literature  of  the  Bantu. . . .  He  has  set  before  his  people  a  great  example.’  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  printing  in  Africa  his  beautiful  poem  on  the  Victoria  Falls. 


A  New  Appointment 

Dr.  S.  F.  Nadel,  whose  name  and  work  are  familiar  to  readers  of  this  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  Reader  in  Social  Anthropology  at  Durham  University.  We  hope  to  publish  in 
our  next  number  a  review  of  his  new  book,  The  Nuba. 

Les  Sciences  humaines  a  Madagascar 

Nous  sommes  reconnaissants  a  M.  J.  Faublee  pour  la  note  suivante : 

A  Madagascar,  l’organisation  des  recherches  de  sciences  humaines  commence  seulement. 
Depuis  la  reunion  de  Madagascar  a  la  France  metropolitaine  l’Academie  malgache  dut 
assurer  un  role  de  coordination.  L’Academie  est  une  reunion  de  malgachisants  ayant 
publie  au  moins  une  etude  sur  un  sujet  malgache,  choisis  par  cooptation.  Elle 
publie  un  bulletin  et  des  memoires.  II  est  a  noter  que  la  plupart  des  membres  sont 
europeens.  Des  lettres  malgaches  sont  membres,  mais  publient  rarement  leurs  travaux, 
interviennent  peu  dans  les  seances.  Les  malgachisants  ages  qui  dirigent  la  societe  sont 
remarquables  par  leur  connaissance  des  anciennes  coutumes.  Ils  s’interessent  a  une  ethno¬ 
graphic  archaique,  evoquent  les  faits  passes  et  l’ancienne  societe,  negligent  de  decrire 
revolution  actuelle.  La  plupart  demeurent  a  Tananarive;  des  regions  echappent  a  toute 
etude. 

La  guerre  empecha  de  fonctionner  normalement  le  service  de  la  recherche  scientifique. 
Monsieur  Decary,  qui  le  dirigeait,  dut  se  limiter  a  quelques  enquetes,  a  coordonner  les  efforts 
des  missions  specialises  envoyees  de  la  metropole  et  ceux  des  chercheurs  demeurant  sur 
place.  Son  ambition  etait  d’obtenir  des  monographies  tribales  homogenes  et  comparables. 
Sur  les  dix-huit  tribus  de  Madagascar  quatre  groupes  du  Sud  seulement  ont  fait  l’objet  de 
monographies  assez  detaillees.  Au  cours  d’un  sejour  a  Madagascar,  de  1938  a  1941,  je 
m’apergus  des  difficultes  de  l’etablissement  de  monographies  tribales.  II  y  a  trop  peu  de 
missions  d’ethnographes  professionnels  pour  les  faire.  Ceux  qui  resident  sur  place  sont 
trop  souvent  limites  a  un  domaine  geographique  trop  restreint  a  1’interieur  d’une  tribu. 
Pour  eux  une  tribu  est  un  domaine  trop  vaste,  tandis  qu’ils  sont  les  mieux  places  pour 
etablir  des  monographies  de  villages.  D’autre  part  la  monographic  a  des  defauts  deposi¬ 
tion:  elle  place  sur  des  plans  equivalents  des  faits  d’importance  inegale.  Des  techniques 
secondaires  comme  le  lavage  du  linge,  par  exemple,  prennent  une  importance  trop  grande. 

Monsieur  Decary  organisa  le  depouillement  des  derniers  recensements.  II  en  resulta  un 
travail  important  qu’il  publia  en  collaboration  avec  Monsieur  Castel :  Modalites  et  consequences 
des  migrations  interieures  ricentes  des  populations  malgaches.  Cet  ouvrage  complete  une  carte 
ethnographique  et  demographique.  Ces  travaux  mettent  en  valeur  le  fait  capital  de  l’ethno- 
graphie  de  Madagascar :  la  population  est  tellement  melee  par  les  migrations  que  les  anciens 
cadres  tribaux  ne  peuvent  servir  de  limites  a  un  travail.  II  est  maintenant  impossible 
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d’etudier,  par  exemple,  les  pasteurs  Bara  du  Sud  sans  tenir  compte  des  cultivateurs  immi¬ 
grants  du  Nord,  de  l’Est,  du  Sud.  Par  ailleurs,  les  tribus  anciennes  ayant  une  base  dynastique 
et  non  territoriale,  il  est  difficile  de  les  etudier  par  zones  geographiques. 

Tandis  que  l’Academie  malgache  et  le  Service  de  la  recherche  scientifique  poursuivaient 
ces  travaux,  des  chercheurs  independants  travaillaient  dans  une  autre  ligne.  Je  citerai  avant 
tout  le  travail  d’une  equipe  de  Malgaches  diriges  par  l’un  d’eux :  Ranjavula.  Ils  entreprirent 
en  1937  la  redaction  et  la  publication  d’une  encyclopedic  malgache  en  malgache  et  les 
poursuivent  avec  une  tenacite  digne  d’eloges. 

Le  service  de  la  recherche  scientifique  fut  reorganise  en  1947.  II  est  dirige  par  le 
Docteur  Millot,  professeur  au  Museum  national  d’Histoire  Naturelle. 

Ce  n’est  que  sous  l’angle  sociologique  que  Ton  fera  admettre  Tethnographie  aux  Mal¬ 
gaches.  Pour  eux  c’est  l’etude  du  passe,  c’est  les  considerer  en  sauvages  ou  en  primitifs. 
S’ils  aident  aussi  peu  a  l’etude  de  leur  monde,  c’est  en  raison  de  cette  reserve.  Presentee 
comme  une  sociologie,  l’etude  de  leur  societe  sera  sur  le  meme  plan  que  l’etude  d’une 
societe  europeenne.  Le  service  de  la  recherche  leur  demandera  des  autobiographies  par 
exemple.  Des  redactions  sur  des  sujets  malgaches  seront  demandees  aux  instituteurs  et 
a  leurs  eleves.  En  principe  les  reponses  seraient  en  langue  malgache.  Les  premiers  co- 
enqueteurs  et  informateurs  seront  probablement  des  Malgaches  evolues,  europeanises.  Mais 
il  est  a  prevoir  des  enquetes  analogues  dans  les  societes  restees  relativement  archaiques. 

Actuellement  il  se  produit  une  coupure  dangereuse  entre  Malgaches  traditionalistes  et 
Malgaches  evolues.  Ces  derniers  sont  separes  des  premiers,  parfois  dans  la  meme  famille, 
par  l’oubli  des  coutumes  anciennes,  et  surtout  de  la  langue  malgache.  Une  collection  de 
textes  traditionnels  est  prevue  parmi  les  publications  du  service.  Le  but  de  cette  edition 
est  multiple :  les  textes  seront  traduits  en  fr  angais  et  les  volumes  publies  sous  deux  formes : 
texte  bilingue,  textes  separes.  Des  Europeens  utiliseront  les  traductions  comme  documents 
sociologiques,  sans  pouvoir  se  reporter  au  texte  original,  ou  les  considereront  comme  les 
oeuvres  d’art  qu’elles  reproduisent.  D’autres  les  emploieront  a  apprendre  le  malgache. 
Des  Malgaches  y  etudieront  le  frangais,  tandis  que  d’autres  liront  en  leur  langue  ces  contes 
qui  ont  ete  la  sagesse  des  ancetres.  Bon  nombre  de  Malgaches  savent  lire.  Mais  a  part  des 
quotidiens  a  la  litterature  souvent  mediocre,  a  part  des  livres  chretiens,  ils  n’ont  rien  a  lire. 
En  editant  a  bon  compte  des  textes  malgaches  le  service  de  la  recherche  n’accomplira  pas 
seulement  une  oeuvre  scientifique,  mais  encore  plus  une  oeuvre  sociale.  Publiant  recemment 
une  anthologie  de  leur  litterature,  deux  Malgaches  lettres  ont  montre  que,  trop  souvent,  ils 
n’avaient  pu  lire  que  les  traductions  frangaises  de  leur  propre  langue. 

Actuellement  si  un  Malgache  ignore  un  mot  de  sa  langue  —  et  celle-ci  est  riche  —  il  le 
cherche  dans  un  dictionnaire  malgache-frangais  ou  malgache-anglais,  et  s’il  ne  comprend 
pas  la  traduction  europeenne,  il  n’a  pas  d’autre  ressource.  Des  Malgaches  ont  redige  des 
dictionnaires  tout  en  malgache.  Le  service  de  la  recherche  aidera  a  leur  publication.  Les 
dictionnaires  malgaches  actuels  sont  insuffisants.  La  mise  au  point  d’un  dictionnaire  detaille, 
etoffe  d’exemples,  est  un  des  premiers  travaux  qu’entreprendra  le  service. 

Ordonnance  legislative  no.  157 

As  this  number  is  going  to  press  we  learn  that  the  Ordinance  of  which  Mr.  Davidson  writes 
on  page  127  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Belgian  Colonial  Council,  and  a  new  one  is  being 
prepared. 
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Abstracts  of  Some  Recent  Papers 

SOCIAL  ANTHROPOLOGY:  MARRIAGE 

Ruth  Levin,  *  Marriage  in  Langa  Native  Location  ’,  Communications  from  the  School  of 
African  Studies ,  Cape  Town;  New  Series,  no.  17,  Sept.  1947.  Langa,  about  eight  miles  from 
Cape  Town,  has  a  population  of  7,925,  housed  (a)  in  2-,  3-,  or  4-roomed  cottages,  each 
with  a  small  patch  of  ground,  rented  from  15T.  to  32 s.  6d.  per  month;  occupied  mainly 
by  permanent,  married  town-dwellers;  ( b )  in  barracks  for  about  2,873  ‘  single  ’  men  (who 
may  have  absent  wives),  mainly  temporary  workers,  who  pay  is.  a  month,  and  in  special 
quarters,  of  single  or  double  rooms,  for  544  men,  who  pay  ioj\  a  month.  Seventeen  shops 
are  run  by  Africans;  there  are  4  primary  schools  run  by  Missions,  a  Government  secondary 
school,  about  22  churches  (16  belonging  to  separatist  sects),  a  hospital  with  24  beds,  a  civic 
centre,  and  playing-fields.  The  generalizations  formulated  on  the  nature  of  marriage  must 
be  regarded  as  tentative.  Less  emphasis  on  getting  married  obtains  in  the  location  than  in 
rural  areas :  many  men  and  women  remain  unmarried,  and  the  parents  participate  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  choice  of  a  mate.  Young  men  and  women  marry  because  they  have  fallen  in 
love  and  companionship  in  a  happy  married  life  is  eagerly  anticipated.  The  rules  of  clan 
exogamy  are  rigorously  adhered  to.  Many  tribes  (mainly  Nguni)  are  represented  in  Langa; 
intertribal  marriage  is  common.  Class  distinctions  based  on  wealth,  education,  and  Christi¬ 
anity  operate  in  the  choice  of  mates.  Men  and  women  marry  later  in  life  than  in  rural  areas. 
The  formal  customary  marriage  negotiations  are  in  many  cases  adhered  to  but  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  for  arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  parties  most  concerned  rather  than 
their  parents.  Most  of  the  youths  show  preference  along  European  lines  for  slim  girls  and 
the  thin  girls  are  extremely  proud  of  their  figures.  A-  light  complexion  is  regarded  as  parti¬ 
cularly  attractive.  Both  men  and  women  use  uhulawti  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  opposite  sex; 
cosmetics  are  disliked,  but  the  girls,  to  the  disgust  of  the  older  people,  affect  European  styles 
of  dress.  Diviners  are  a  powerful  force  at  Langa  and  there  are  many  herbalists  who  provide 
the  love-medicines  recommended  by  them.  No  systematic  training  in  sexual  matters  is 
given,  as  is  done  in  tribal  conditions,  and  physical  examination  of  girls  has  in  general  been 
given  up.  The  ideal  among  all  sections  of  the  community  is  that  a  girl  should  be  virgin  at 
marriage;  but  in  practice  this  is  not  usual.  In  spite  of  the  knowledge  and  use  of  contra¬ 
ceptives  premarital  pregnancy  is  fairly  widespread.  Official  statistics  show  that  in  1943-4 
the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  was  31-75 — some  of  the  mothers  were  13  years  old. 
The  failure  of  the  old  tribal  sanctions  to  operate  under  the  new  conditions  is  responsible  for 
the  general  looseness  of  moral  behaviour.  Public  opinion  no  longer  enforces  retribution 
for  breaches  of  the  moral  code.  Parental  control  is  weakened ;  mothers  are  lenient,  apathetic, 
or  even  encourage  their  daughters  to  prostitute  themselves.  The  preponderance  of  men, 
overcrowding,  lack  of  recreational  facilities,  the  late  marriage  age,  all  foster  sexual 
irregularity.  The  Churches  do  not  generally  take  measures  to  enforce  their  rules.  The 
great  majority  of  marriages  are  monogamous.  Those  entered  into  under  African  law 
are  few,  and  fewer  still  take  place  in  Langa  itself.  *  Out  of  its  tribal  setting  the 
native  customary  union  loses  its  significance  and  intrinsic  value.  The  ceremonial  ...  is 
usually  absent  and  even  where  it  is  present  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  customary  marriage. 
The  lohola  payment  alone  does  not,  as  it  did  in  the  country,  constitute  the  binding  of 
marriage  since  money  is  paid  and  . . .  the  social  value  of  the  payment  is  lost.’  Churches  differ 
in  their  attitude;  most  of  the  separatist  sects  regard  the  customary  marriage  as  proper,  and 
do  not  require  their  members  to  undergo  a  marriage  in  church.  Some  people  already 
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married  according  to  the  customary  law  are  married  again  in  church.  The  legal  definition 
of  ‘  marriage  ’  specifically  excludes  native  customary  marriage;  ‘  customary  unions  ’  are 
not  registered.  The  majority  are  married  under  the  Common  Law  by  civil  or  Christian 
rites :  the  former  becoming  increasingly  popular  among  younger  folk  because  it  can  be  per¬ 
formed  without  the  parents’  knowledge :  it  is  also  cheaper  than  marriage  in  church.  It  is  said 
that  court  marriages  are  commonly  unsuccessful,  probably  because  the  families  of  the  parties 
are  not  concerned.  The  majority  of  couples  are  married  by  Christian  rites,  many  with 
ostentatious  display  and  extravagant  expense.  Protective  medicines  are  surreptitiously  used 
in  the  weeks  preceding  the  marriage,  after  consultation  with  the  diviners.  The  payment  of 
lobola  is  considered  by  most  Christians  and  heathens  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  proper  marriage. 
But  its  function  has  altered;  ‘since  the  introduction  of  money  as  the  medium  of  lobola,  lobola 
is  tending  to  be  regarded  as  a  purchase  and  sale,  a  fact  demonstrated  by  the  exorbitant 
demands  made  by  some  location  fathers.’  The  man  usually  finds  the  money  himself : 
amounts  vary  from  £20  to  £5  5 ;  but  a  case  is  quoted  of  a  father  having  received  £40  and 
demanding  another  £40.  ‘  In  spite  of  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  lobola,  it  appears  as  if 
it  is  often  precisely  those  marriages  in  which  lobola  is  paid  that  are  the  most  successful  and 
of  longest  duration.’  Some  men  and  women  live  ukushwashwa,  i.e.  without  having  entered 
into  any  recognized  form  of  marriage.  The  initiation  of  boys,  the  main  feature  of  which 
is  circumcision,  continues ;  but  often  the  operation  is  carried  out  in  hospital,  not  in  the  veld 
school.  Parents  complain  that  children  have  lost  respect  for  age;  look  upon  their  parents 
as  old-fashioned  and  retrogressive,  and  consider  themselves  progressive  and  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  Europeans.  Factors  operating  against  stability  of  marriage  are  more  potent  and 
numerous  than  those  making  for  it.  Desertion  by  the  husband,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  the 
wife,  occurs  fairly  frequently  and  more  often  than  divorce.  No  instances  of  levirate  marriage 
were  noticed;  the  custom  seems  to  be  disliked  by  both  men  and  women  who  regard  it  as 
un-civilized.  Most  widows  do  not  remarry;  some,  instead  of  engaging  in  legitimate  occupa¬ 
tions,  take  to  prostitution,  and  beer-brewing.  It  appears  that  the  property  of  the  great 
majority  is,  after  death,  disposed  of  according  to  native  law.  Comparison  with  other 
African  urban  areas  suggests  that  Langa  is  the  most  stable  of  the  communities  in  regard  to 
marriage. 

M.  Guilmin,  ‘  La  Polygamie  sous  l’equateur ’,  Zaire,  Brussels;  Nov.  1947.  Treats  of  the 
tribes  in  Belgian  Congo  evangelized  by  the  Apostolic  Vicariat  of  Lisala.  At  the 
time  of  European  penetration  these  could  be  classified  as:  (a)  Ngbaka,  Banza,  and 
Pygmies,  among  whom  monogamy  was  the  general  rule;  they  had  no  political  chiefs; 

( b )  Gombe,  Doko,  Bagenza,  Budza,  &c.,  who  practised  la  petite  polygamie-,  they  had  elected 
chiefs ;  ( c )  the  riverine  peoples,  among  whom  every  village  was  an  independent  community, 
the  chiefs  of  which  were  feudal  lords  who  monopolized  the  women,  having  from  twenty 
to  over  100  wives;  a  man  might  be  given  a  woman  in  return  for  service  and  the  children 
belonged  to  the  chief.  At  present  these  great  polygamists  do  not  oppose  their  wives 
entering  into  Christian  marriage,  but  refuse  to  accept  bride  or  give  up  wealth  privileges, 
particularly  ownership  of  the  children.  Among  the  {a)  tribes  polygamy  has  become  the 
normal  thing,  with  the  aim  of  augmenting  the  family,  clan,  and  tribe.  Among  ( b )  polygamy 
is  in  progress,  so  that  to  be  a  clan-notable  one  must  be  a  polygamist;  at  one  time  wealth 
in  children  was  the  object,  now  it  is  material  wealth.  Among  (c)  the  proportion  of 
polygamists  is  about  the  same  as  before,  but  harems  have  diminished  because  the  population 
has  decreased  and  it  has  become  more  difficult  to  buy  women:  in  1939  one  chief  was 
convicted  of  buying  non-nubile  girls,  an  ancient  practice.  As  to  causes  of  polygamy :  (a) 
the  intrinsic  motive  of  fortifying  the  clan  by  a  numerous  progeny;  (b)  the  mixing  of  tribes 
brought  about  by  colonization  has  the  effect  of  the  less  polygamist  tribe  imitating  the  more 
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polygamist,  ( c )  the  desire  for  enhanced  prestige;  (d)  modification  of  ancient  custom 
due  to  colonization:  the  ancient  military  nobility  is  replaced  by  a  nobility  founded  on 
material  wealth;  now  instead  of  electing  a  warrior  to  be  chief  the  people  elect  a  nouveau  riche. 
*  It  is  in  this  evolution  of  ideas,  the  thirst  for  money  and  the  consideration  paid  to  its  owners, 
that  in  my  opinion  is  to  be  found  the  principal  cause  of  the  development  of  the  mentality 
which  I  would  call  a  polygamist  mentality.’  ( e )  Sterility,  which  breaks  up  many  marriages. 
M.  Guilmin  reports  what  a  Christian  said  to  him:  *  We  were  four  brothers;  the  three  older 
than  I  died  without  children;  my  legal  wife  has  no  child;  so  I  must  take  a  concubine  to  raise 
descendants  for  our  family.  I  will  be  converted  when  this  second  wife  has  given  me 
children.’  (/)  The  inheritance  of  widows,  compulsory  among  the  Gombe-Doko  and 
riverine  people,  implies  polygamy.  Among  the  Ngbaka  the  widow  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  a  new  husband,  according  to  their  proverb :  ‘  One  does  not  point  an  old  female 
parrot  to  the  fork  of  a  tree — she  will  choose  her  own  nest.’  Among  the  Budza  men  die  off 
more  rapidly  than  women;  so  there  are  many  widows;  and  a  woman  with  four  or  six  young 
children  readily  accepts  a  man  who,  albeit  a  polygamist,  will  care  for  them,  (g)  The  desire 
to  leave  a  numerous  progeny  is  the  reason  why  many  a  Christian  monogamist  reverts  to 
polygamy.’ 

Defenders  of  ancestral  customs  argue  in  favour  of  polygamy,  but  should  recognize 
that  it  is  responsible  for  much  moral  decadence  and  dissolution  of  custom.  The  little 
polygamy  practised  by  some  of  the  Ngbaka  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  numerous 
offspring  cannot  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  law  be  stigmatized  as  immoral;  and  it 
is  false  to  allege  that  it  is  a  cause  of  denatality;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  polygamy  is  being 
made  the  basis  of  prestige  and  wealth.  As  practised  by  other  tribes  it  is  a  cause  of  im¬ 
morality,  for  a  polygamist’s  wives  have  lovers,  and  if  he  is  in  debt  he  may  pay  it  off  by 
lending  a  wife  to  his  creditor.  Exchange  of  wives  is  not  uncommon.  Instability  of  marriage, 
lack  of  family  sentiment,  tolerated  concubinage,  and  debauchery  in  towns  flow  from 
polygamy  and  lead  to  a  lessened  birth-rate.  While  the  Budza  have  an  average  of  three 
children  to  a  family,  the  Mongo  have  one  child  for  every  two  families.  Inheritance  of 
widows  had  its  good  points  in  the  past  but  to-day  produces  a  multitude  of  ‘  jolly  widows  ’. 
In  the  two  tribes  where  they  are  free  to  choose  new  husbands  the  women  are  most  honest 
and  family  spirit  most  lively.  Polygamy  promotes  mutual  hatred  among  women,  and 
hinders  young  men  from  getting  wives. 

In  dealing  with  proposals  for  reforms  the  author  argues  in  favour  of  un  statut  chretien , 
but  if  this  proves  unacceptable  there  should  be  a  statute  adapted  to  the  various  categories 
of  African:  pagans,  Christians,  evolues,  and  intellectuals.  He  quotes  with  approval  the 
French  decree  of  June  1939  which  was  printed  in  this  Journal,  October  1947,  pp.  258-9. 

Bishop  Newell  Booth,  ‘  Mission  Priorities  in  Africa  ’,  International  Review  of  Missions, 
London;  Jan.  1948,  pp.  93  et  seqq.  Bases  on  Edwin  W.  Smith’s  Knowing  the  African  a  plea 
for  re-evaluation  of  priorities  :  first,  as  to  the  relative  place  of  Africa  in  the  total 
outlay  of  missionary  personnel  and  funds;  second,  as  to  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  On  the  second  point  he  writes :  ‘  There  is  great  danger  that  mission  work  may 
become  another  force  breaking  up  the  solidarity  of  African  life  as  it  emphasizes  graded 
activities  for  children,  young  people’s  work,  men’s  groups,  women’s  societies.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  groupings  are  certainly  essential  and  they  fit  into  many  of  the  traditional  aspects  of 
African  life— but  the  vertical  group  of  the  family  is  even  more  important.  The  programme 
should  be  tested  at  every  point  for  its  contribution  to  the  formation  of  closely  knit  Christian 
families.’  He  proceeds :  ‘  In  connexion  with  research  activity  on  African  marriage  and 
related  factors,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that,  in  the  reviewer’s  opinion.  Dr.  Smith 
greatly  over-simplifies  the  problem  of  lobola.  One  would  gain  the  impression  (p.  90)  that 
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the  freedom  of  the  widow  upon  the  death  of  the  husband  was  the  only  change  needed  to 
take  lobola  into  the  Christian  Church.  Actually  there  are  about  a  dozen  other  problems  to 
be  considered :  (i)  the  instalment  practice  of  payment — as  Dr.  Smith  notes  elsewhere — leads 
to  constant  dispute  and  litigation  and  a  man  is  often  hampered  throughout  his  life  by 
incessant  demands.  (2)  Frequently  the  young  husband  falls  into  debt  or  impoverishment, 
which  makes  life  very  hard  for  a  young  couple.  (3)  The  difficulty  of  securing  the  amount 
often  demanded  makes  it  practically  impossible  in  some  tribes  for  a  young  man  to  marry 
until  he  is  quite  old  and  the  girls  of  his  own  age  are  no  longer  free.  (4)  There  is  a  tendency 
for  families  to  select  husbands  for  their  girls  according  to  a  man’s  material  goods  rather 
than  his  suitability.  (5)  There  is  a  control  of  the  girls  of  Christian  parents  by  clan  brothers, 
which  makes  it  hard  to  develop  the  family  ties  spoken  of  above,  for  the  parents  cannot  plan 
for  the  marriage  of  their  own  children.  Often  Christian  girls  have  been  forced  into  marriages 
that  were  not  only  outside  the  Christian  group  but  highly  unsuitable  as  well.  (6)  There  has 
often  been  an  increase  in  the  demands  because  a  girl  has  received  Christian  education.  The 
result  is  that  educated  Christian  young  men — often  teachers  and  ministers — have  not  the 
means  required,  and  are  obliged  to  marry  uneducated  girls.  (7)  Love  and  consideration 
become  only  secondary.  It  is  significant  that  one  African  pastor  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  was  going  to  ask  any  prospective  suitor  for  his  daughter’s  hand  how  much  he  would 
love  and  cherish  her  and  not  what  goods  he  could  bring.  (8)  The  question  of  the  children 
of  a  deceased  Christian  father  has  caused  many  heartaches.  Because  of  the  lobola  system 
it  is  often  impossible  for  the  mother  to  order  their  education  and  religious  life  as  she  would 
like,  but  must  see  them  taken  over  by  the  relatives,  who  may  well  be  far  from  Christian. 

(9)  The  same  problem  arises  in  the  matter  of  inheritance,  which  is  closely  linked  to  the 
lobola  arrangements.  It  is  often  impossible  for  a  man  to  provide  for  his  widow  or  to  plan 
for  the  education  of  his  children  with  any  assurance  that  his  wishes  will  be  carried  out. 

(10)  There  is  also  the  question  of  remarriage.  If  the  widow  is  to  be  free,  what  will  happen 
if  she  marries  again?  Will  the  family  receive  lobola  a  second  time?  Plenty  of  problems  arise 
in  such  cases.  (1 1)  Could  the  goods  be  contributed  by  both  families  and  deposited  with  the 
new  couple  as  a  start  to  their  house-keeping,  while  still  furnishing  the  guarantee  of  the 
stability  of  the  marriage  and  the  protective  interest  of  the  clans  ? 

‘  These  details  are  given  not  only  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  considered  in  any  research 
into  the  problem,  but  also  to  indicate  the  complexity  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  by  a 
Christian  programme  that  would  conserve  the  values  of  African  life  and  yet  build  Christian 
home  life.  The  same  complexity  is  present  when  one  faces  polygamy,  planned  families, 
control  of  sex  life,  puberty  rites.  But  the  complexity  only  points  up  the  necessity  for  mission 
forces  to  give  first  priority  to  the  task  of  establishing  Christian  homes  as  the  indispensable 
units  for  the  construction  of  a  new  civilization.’ 

ECONOMICS 

P.  F.  Brandt,1  ‘  This  Planning  ’,  Farm  and  Forest ,  Ibadan;  vol.  viii,  no.  1,  1947  (received 
3 1  Oct.).  Not  a  complete  picture;  ‘  no  more  than  a  rough  charcoal  sketch  of  the  outlines  is 
attempted,  together  with  some  notes  on  the  proposed  colours  and  materials  that  are  thought 
to  be  necessary  if  the  work  is  to  be  physically  possible  of  achievement  ’.  A  summary  of  the 
argument  is  provided.  (1)  A  plan  without  an  object  is  an  impossible  conception.  (2)  The 
object  of  government  planning  should  be  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  people.  (3)  *  The 
people  ’,  interpreted  in  democratic  terms,  means  all  classes,  and  the  axiom  of  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  is  accepted  as  the  principle  for  dealing  with  all  classes  of  the 
people.  (4)  There  are  many  standards  of  material  welfare,  but  there  is  a  minimum  material 
standard  to  which  most  people  will  agree.  That  standard  can  be  described  in  the  words 

1  The  author  is  a  Senior  District  Officer,  Nigeria. 
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‘  a  thoroughly  healthy  body  (5)  To  maintain  a  material  standard  of  any  kind,  material 
wealth  is  required.  Government  must  therefore  foster  the  production  of  wealth  if  any  form 
of  welfare  is  to  be  achieved.  (6)  Material  wealth  is  postulated  to  consist  of  (a)  capital, 
(b)  natural  resources,  and  (c)  the  members  and  efficiency  of  society.  (7)  In  Nigeria  capital 
is  small  but  the  British  taxpayer  is  offering  to  make  up  deficiencies.  That  capital  should  be 
put  into  the  development  of  natural  resources.  The  investment  should  be  as  direct  as 
possible,  for  example,  prospecting  a  coal  field  is  a  direct  investment.  Making  a  road  is  indirect. 
Building  a  town  hall  is  so  indirect  as  to  be  classed  as  a  way  of  spending  money  rather  than 
as  a  way  of  investing  it.  (8)  The  principal  natural  resources  of  Nigeria  are  the  products  of 
farm,  forest,  and  waters.  Wealth  must  therefore  depend  principally  on  increased  productivity 
from  these  sources.  (9)  To  bring  about  increased  productivity  a  system  of  specialization 
must  be  introduced,  particularly  in  agriculture  where  a  much  greater  degree  of  specializa¬ 
tion  must  take  the  place  of  the  present  subsistence  economy,  (xo)  Industrialization  as  a 
royal  road  to  wealth  is  a  mirage.  The  wealth  of  industrialized  countries  is  due  less  to  the 
nature  of  manufactured  articles  than  to  the  system  of  specialization  which  is  applied  to  their 
production.  The  same  principle  applied  and  adapted  to  agriculture  can  be,  and  has  been, 
equally  capable  of  producing  wealth.  Compare  Denmark.  (11)  The  fruits  of  specialization 
can  only  be  won  if  there  is  a  rapid  and  efficient  exchange  of  specialized  products.  This 
implies  a  need  for  efficiently  planned  physical  means  of  communication,  geographically 
well-sited  exchange  centres,  and  efficient  exchange  mechanisms.  (12)  A  ‘  thoroughly  healthy 
body  ’  requires  a  thoroughly  adequate  diet  as  a  prime  necessity.  (13)  Where,  as  in  Nigeria, 
the  principal  natural  resources  are  agricultural,  the  wealth  secured  by  increasing  agricultural 
productivity  can  and  should  be  converted  firstly  and  directly  into  welfare  by  supplying  the 
thoroughly  healthy  diet.  (14)  To  decide  what  is  a  thoroughly  adequate  diet,  the  expert 
advice  of  a  dietician  is  required.  (1  j)  When  the  dietician  has  given  his  findings,  agricultural 
researches  and  policy  can  assume  a  directional,  as  opposed  to  a  general,  aspect.  The  economic 
principles  of  specialization  can  be  brought  into  play,' concentrating  primarily  on  those  pro¬ 
ducts  most  urgently  required  to  improve  diets;  secondarily  on  those  products  which  it  is 
desired  to  exchange  for,  or  convert  into,  manufactured  articles  or  social  services.  (16)  The 
efficiency  of  the  population  is  an  essential  component  of  wealth.  In  Nigeria  the  general 
level  of  efficiency  is  low.  (17)  To  increase  efficiency  education  is  required.  Since  natural 
resources  are  rural  in  character,  it  is  the  efficiency  of  the  peasant  which  must  be  raised  if 
wealth  is  to  be  secured.  This  makes  education  of  the  peasant  a  prime  necessity.  Nothing 
can  go  ahead  until  he  begins  to  move.  His  education  must  combine  practical  instruction 
in  what  to  do,  with  an  attempt  to  explain  the  actual  object  for  which  it  is  done,  and  an 
attempt  to  rouse  enthusiasm  for  doing  it.  At  the  same  time  education  must  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  specialist  technicians  who  will  be  required  for  general  purposes  and  to  give 
the  practical  tuition.  The  training  of  these  men  is  the  capital  expenditure  which  is  to  be 
invested  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  peasant.  The  dividend  is  the  increased  wealth 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  from  his  increased  efficiency.  Teaching  of  the  arts  at  public 
expense  must  take  a  secondary  place  in  the  interim. 

EDUCATION 

J.  A.  Cottrell,  *  Compulsory  African  education  in  Broken  Hill  J.  M.  Winterbottom, 

*  An  experiment  in  rural  compulsory  education  ’,  Overseas  Education ,  London;  vol.  xix,  no.  1, 
Oct.  1947.  There  was,  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  an  abnormal  influx  of  labourers  into  the 
mining  town  of  Broken  Hill,  and  families  soon  began  to  follow  their  men.  Large  numbers 
of  urchins  roamed  the  streets  or  found  casual  employment,  often  unsuitable.  Ugly  features 
of  modern  industry  in  Africa — child  labour  and  delinquency  and  child  marriage  or 
temporary  unions— began  to  appear,  the  latter  in  exaggerated  form  due  to  numerical 
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disproportion  between  the  sexes.  Repatriation  schemes  were  of  no  avail.  It  was  thought 
that  compulsory  education  would  force  children  without  guardians  to  return  to  their  homes 
in  the  rural  areas,  since  they  would  not  be  able  to  support  themselves  if  compelled  to  attend 
school.  The  regulations  laid  down  in  November  1942  that  all  African  children  between  the 
apparent  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  living  within  three  miles  of  certain 
scheduled  schools  must  attend  school  regularly.  The  scheme  became  effective  at  Broken 
Hill  in  January  1943;  it  was  extended  to  Ndola  (1943),  Kitwe  (1944),  Livingstone  (1944), 
and  Chingola  (1945).  Some  of  the  children  avoided  registration  and  returned  to  their  homes ; 
others  who  were  in  suitable  employment  were  exempted  and  encouraged  to  join  night- 
schools.  The  total  roll  for  the  quarter  ended  31  March  1943  was  2,389,  excluding  249  in 
the  night-schools;  it  has  remained  steady  at  2,300  to  2,600.  The  education  officer  had 
organized  a  ‘  building  team  ’  in  1941  to  build  four  central  schools  in  the  Lenje  area;  they 
built  necessary  structures  in  Broken  Hill,  including  seventy  houses  for  the  African  staff, 
at  an  average  cost  of  £50  per  class-room  or  house.  The  work  provided  training  for 
apprentices  and  schoolboys.  It  is  hoped  that  the  compulsory  regulations  will  soon  be 
extended  to  the  8-12  age  group.  ‘  The  results  of  the  Broken  Hill  experiment  prove 
that,  directly  or  indirectly,  compulsory  education  in  African  urban  areas  tends  to  discourage 
the  exodus  of  country-bred  children  from  the  reserves  and  so,  ultimately,  helps  to  increase 
the  stability  of  the  rural  agricultural  communities.  ...  In  spite  of  the  initial  handicaps 
imposed  by  lack  of  buildings  and  staff,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment  was  never  in 
doubt  for  one  moment. 

Mr.  Winterbottom  tells  of  the  first  attempt  (as  far  as  he  knows)  to  apply  full  compulsory 
education  to  a  rural  area  in  Africa,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Ila-speaking  peoples,  who  have  the 
reputation  of  being  courageous,  quarrelsome,  jealous,  conservative,  able,  and  of  independent 
mind.  They  were  never  enthusiastic  about  education;  enrolments  in  the  few  Mission  schools 
were  small  and  the  average  attendance  ‘  appalling  ’.  The  chiefs  flatly  refused  to  amend 
matters  without  legal  backing.  These  obstinate  fellows  won  the  contest  between  themselves 
and  Government  officials.  With  considerable  misgivings  the  D.O.  and  the  education  officer 
recommended  Government  approval  of  a  law  that  all  children  within  reach  of  a  school  be 
compelled  to  attend  for  four  years.  The  law  came  into  operation  in  January  1943.  About 
the  same  time  the  Methodist  mission  withdrew  from  some  of  its  schools  and  the  Native 
Authority  assumed  direct  responsibility  for  all  schools  north  of  the  Kafue  river — four  in  all. 
The  effect  of  the  new  law  was  immediate;  in  1942  enrollment  in  aided  schools  of  Namwala 
district  was  only  323;  in  1945,  1,309;  in  1946,  1,413.  The  average  attendance  jumped  from 
69  to  82  per  cent.  The  imposition  of  compulsion  stimulated  an  interest  in  education  among 
the  people  as  a  whole.  In  a  number  of  cases,  especially  at  the  N.A.  schools,  children  from 
villages  many  miles  from  the  nearest  school  have  come  as  weekly  boarders,  bringing  their 
own  food  from  home  week  by  week.  ‘  The  Ila  result  suggests  .  .  .  that  the  African  will 
appreciate  and  follow  a  strong  lead  from  us  . .  .  and  that  education  can  be  stimulated  by  acts 
of  local  authorities  even  where  such  interest  was  invisible  before.’ 
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Reviews  of  Books 

The  Northern  Goldfields:  Diaries  of  Thomas  Baines,  1869-1872.  Government  archives  of 

Southern  Rhodesia,  Oppenheimer  series,  3.  Edited  by  J.  P.  R.  Wallis.  London: 

Chatto  &  Windus,  1946,  3  vols.  Pp.  855.  £4.  ior. 

These  sumptuous  volumes  are  to  be  heartily  welcomed  as  well  for  their  historical  and 
scientific  value  as  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  character  of  an  extraordinary  person. 
The  diaries,  as  Mr.  Wallis  rightly  says,  show  him  ‘  one  of  those  sober  Englishmen  that 
East  Anglia  breeds,  quiet,  competent,  self-reliant  and  friendly,  who  enjoy  doing  things  for 
the  doing’s  sake  and  are  content  to  let  the  rest  go  by  ’.  The  wanderlust  was  strong  in  him; 
he  was  no  mean  artist,  although  technically  untrained.  As  a  youth  his  liveliest  interest  was 
in  the  sea,  but  he  was  not  put  to  follow  the  sea  for  a  livelihood.  It  was  as  an  artist  that  he 
went  to  South  Africa  in  1842.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  Cape  Town  as  ‘  Marine  and  Portrait 
Painter  ’  he  wandered  into  the  little-known  land  of  Kaffraria.  His  ambition  to  visit  Lake 
Ngami  was  frustrated  and  a  project  to  search  for  the  source  of  the  Nile  came  to  naught. 
He  accompanied  as  artist  the  British  force  in  one  of  the  numerous  ‘  Kaffir  Wars  ’  and  after 
visiting  England,  poorer  in  pocket  than  when  he  first  set  out  but  artistically  richer  in  a 
notable  collection  of  paintings  and  sketches  of  novel  interest,  he  sailed  to  Australia  as  a 
member  of  a  geographical  expedition;  and  next  came  the  very  unfortunate  incident  of  being 
summarily  dismissed  by  Livingstone  from  his  position  as  artist  and  storekeeper  in  the 
Zambezi  Expedition — dismissed,  Mr.  Wallis  says,  ‘  on  wholly  trumped-up  charges  of  theft  ’. 
He  then  joined  James  Chapman,  who  planned  to  establish  a  chain  of  trading  posts  from 
Walvis  Bay  to  the  east  coast  and  to  explore  the  middle  and  lower  reaches  of  the  Zambezi. 
It  was  on  this  journey  that  Baines  made  his  famous  pictures  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  Fever 
having  forced  the  party  to  retrace  its  course,  Baines  spent  some  time  with  Charles  Andersson 
in  Damaraland.  There  followed  a  stay  of  over  three  years  in  England.  Not  being  a  man  to 
nurse  injuries  he  volunteered  to  join  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Livingstone,  but  his 
services  were  not  accepted.  In  1868  there  came  reports  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds  and 
gold  in  South  Africa.  That  splendid  old  pioneer  Henry  Hartley,  while  pursuing  elephants 
among  the  Mashonaland  hills,  had  come  across  signs  of  gold  and  had  led  the  German 
geologist  Carl  Mauch  to  the  spot.  Many  companies  were  formed  to  exploit  these  discoveries 
and  one  of  them,  the  South  African  Gold  Fields  Exploration  Company,  engaged  Baines  to 
lead  an  exploratory  expedition  into  Matebeleland.  To  quote  Mr.  Wallis:  ‘  The  magnates 
of  finance  were  beginning  to  interest  themselves  in  the  possibilities  of  opulent  returns  from 
investments  in  what,  through  the  efforts  of  the  older  simpler  generation  of  explorers  for 
exploration’s  sake,  was  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  the  Dark  Continent.  Predatory  combinations 
of  business  folk,  aggressively  armed  in  the  faith  that  money  was  a  power  insuperable  and  a 
privilege  above  law  and  conscience,  were  beginning  to  take  the  field.’  The  editor’s  comments 
on  some  of  the  incidents  revealed  in  these  diaries  are  not  too  strong — on  the  *  underhand 
intrigues  ’  and  the  ‘  unconscionable  attempts  to  ride  roughshod  over  covenants  ’  by  Sir 
John  Swinburne,  who  had  preceded  Baines,  and  on  the  Levert  concession.  Lobengula’s 
fears,  expressed  in  his  interviews  with  Baines,  were  far-seeing.  ‘  In  less  than  eighteen  years 
he  was  beguiled,  through  the  intolerable  increase  in  the  number  and  demands  of  seekers 
after  gold-rights,  to  assign  to  C.  D.  Rudd  and  his  party  the  notorious  cession  of  all  the 
minerals  and  metals  within  his  domain.  This  led  with  cumulative  inevitability  to  the 
Chartered  Company’s  occupation  of  Mashonaland,  the  Matabele  War,  and  the  king’s  flight 
and  death.’  Whatever  may  be  said  of  others,  Baines  played  the  game  with  Lobengula.  He 
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won  his  concession  to  dig  for  gold  honestly  and  was  entirely  sincere  in  disclaiming  any 
desire  for  territorial  rights,  and  in  acknowledging  the  king’s  full  sovereignty.  He  was 
treated  by  his  Company  in  a  most  scandalous  fashion.  That  he  consented  to  remain  in  its 
service  so  long  is  only  to  be  explained  by  his  high  sense  of  duty.  He  had  to  pay  his  way  by 
painting  and  selling  pictures.  He  accepted  commissions  that  might  fairly  have  been  regarded 
as  private  transactions  but  without  exception  he  remitted  to  the  Company  the  payments 
received  or  used  them  for  the  current  needs  of  the  expedition.  When  he  started  on  his 
second  trek  from  Natal  to  Matebeleland  he  had  no  more  than  £4  in  hand  for  expenses.  His 
bills  were  dishonoured;  he  had  to  borrow  and  spend  his  own  money  on  an  outfit  that  was 
ridiculously  inadequate — eighteen  oxen  instead  of  twenty-eight  to  draw  two  wagons.  On 
his  return  to  Natal  he  learned  that  all  attempts  to  float  a  company  to  work  the  concession 
had  failed,  and  he  had  to  take  upon  himself  the  weight  of  debts  incurred.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances,  his  magnanimity  and  serenity  were  truly  remarkable.  As  he  told  his  sister  his  heart 
was  set  upon  ‘  the  great  object  of  opening  the  gold-fields  of  South  Africa  and  no  odds 
could  daunt  him.  He  recorded  the  facts,  but  entirely  without  bitterness. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  diarist,  sitting  if  necessary  till  after  midnight  in  his  wagon  or 
tent  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  to  record  copiously  the  things  he  had  seen  and  heard  and 
done.  The  diaries  here  printed,  which  begin  at  Potchefstroom,  24  April  1869,  make 
fascinating  reading.  Old  trekkers  will  sympathize  with  his  frequent  struggles  with  broken 
wheels  and  disselbooms,  with  getting  his  wagons  out  of  nasty  drifts,  and  will  admire  the 
skill  and  resourcefulness  he  displayed.  He  conscientiously  noted  the  distances  travelled, 
even  to  the  half-inch,  and  as  regularly  as  weather  allowed  took  observations  and  did  his 
mapping.  Naturalists  will  read  with  pleasure  his  minute  descriptions  of  beast  and  bird : 
he  was  careful  to  record  measurements  of  the  animals  killed  by  himself  and  his  companions, 
and  unusual  occurrences  such  as  an  elephant  with  three  hearts  and  another  with  seven 
tusks.  His  hunting  yarns  are  delightful;  and  he  leaves  us  with  a  very  favourable  impression 
of  the  hunters  and  traders  with  whom  he  associated — all  but  the  ‘  mean  white  ’  who  intro¬ 
duced  venereal  disease  into  Lobengula’s  household  and  was  fitly  ostracized  by  the  other 
men  and  punished  by  the  king,  though  not  by  death  as  he  deserved.  It  was  Baines’s  regular 
practice  to  conduct  prayers  on  Sunday  and  the  lessons  might  be  read  by  one  or  another  in 
three  languages  so  that  all  the  party  might  benefit.  It  seems  to  have  been  the -rule  that  no 
trading  or  hunting  was  done  on  Sunday.  One  thing  that  hurts  us  in  the  record  is  the  insensate 
slaughter  of  game.  Men  had  to  shoot  for  the  pot,  of  course,  but  the  too  frequent  *  indescrib¬ 
able  slaughter  ’  (as  Baines  called  it)  for  the  sake  of  strips  of  skin  or  a  few  steaks  reads  horribly 
— as,  for  example,  the  graphic  description  of  the  massacre  of  six  hippos  in  volume  i.  Game 
was  plentiful  on  the  High  Veld  in  those  days  where  now  one  may  ride  for  days  and  not  see 
a  wild  animal  other  than  a  dassie.  Henry  Hartley  told  Baines  he  had  once  seen  a  troop  of 
150  lions  strung  out  across  the  veld. 

Handicapped  as  he  was  by  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  Zulu,  so  that  he  had  to  use 
interpreters,  Baines’s  relations  with  the  Africans,  from  Lobengula  downward,  appear  to 
have  been  almost  uniformly  happy.  He  was  humane,  and  used  his  not  inconsiderable  medical 
knowledge  to  good  effect.  His  tact  was  seen,  for  example,  when  he  was  able  to  induce  a 
body  of  Matebele  warriors,  engaged  in  a  raid  on  the  Mashona,  to  inspan  themselves  to  his 
wagon  and  draw  it  out  of  the  deep  sand. 

Historically  the  diaries  are  illuminating.  Baines  arrived  in  Matebeleland  in  the  inter¬ 
regnum  after  the  death  of  Mzilikazi  and  while  the  renowned  induna  Umnombati  was  acting 
as  regent;  he  was  now  shrunken  and  debilitated  by  old  age,  but  lively  in  mind  and  indomi¬ 
table.  Later,  Lobengula  had  to  fight  the  induna  Umbeko  who  refused  to  submit  to  him. 

‘  Poor  old  Umnombati  was  there  in  his  wagon  [where  the  battle  was  fought]  and  the  feeble 
remnant  of  humanity  who  on  ordinary  occasions  cannot  walk  without  Support  actually 
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danced  with  excitement.  Someone  remarked  that  Umthlabba  [his  son]  ought  to  have 
stayed  to  take  care  of  him.  ‘  What  I  ’  said  he,  *  a  young  warrior  to  stay  and  take  care  of  a 
useless  old  man  like  me  who  must  die  in  a  few  moons  ?  My  son  is  where  he  ought  to  be,  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  fighting  for  his  king,  and  if  he  dies  he  dies  as  a  soldier  should.’ 
As  Mr.  Wallis  says,  the  diaries  ‘  are  the  fullest  and  most  straight-forward  account  of  Loben- 
gula’s  character  and  history  ’.  Baines  got  to  be  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  his  im¬ 
pressions  are  much  more  favourable  than  those  given  by  some  other  writers  who  did  not 
know  him  so  well — or  all.  Lobengula  was  not  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne;  but 
Nkulumane  (‘  Kuruman  ’,  so  named  in  honour  of  Robert  Moffat)  had  disappeared  and  was 
thought  to  be  dead.  Rumour  said  that  he  was  in  Natal  and  Baines  offered  to  go  in  search 
of  him  but  the  man  proved  to  be  an  impostor  and  Lobengula  succeeded  with  the  goodwill 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  ‘  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  diarist  says  nothing  of  the  sanguinary 
character  of  Matabele  despotism.’  Honest  chronicler  as  Baines  was  he  would  have  recorded 
instances  of  cruelty  if  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  them,  as  he  recorded  evidence  of  Lobengula’s 
magnanimity  and  patience  and  fidelity  to  his  pledged  word. 

Mr.  Wallis  has  edited  these  volumes  with  his  accustomed  skill  and  care.  The  only 
criticism  that  we  have  to  offer  is  about  the  transcription  of  African  words.  In  quotations 
we  of  course  keep  to  his  spelling  ‘Matabele’  and  ourselves  write  Matabele.  The  many 
sketches  and  paintings  (reproduced  in  colour)  by  Baines  lend  marked  distinction  to  these 
additions  to  the  Oppenheimer  series. 

E.  W.  S. 

Migrant  Labour  and  Tribal  Life.  By  I.  Schapera.  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1947. 

Pp.  248.  18/. 

This  is  a  most  valuable,  interesting,  and  objective  study  of  the  migration  of  labour  from  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  prepared  in  1943  at  the  instigation  of  the  Administration. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  population — its  size,  sex-ratio,  age-composition,  physique, 
and  trend.  There  are  unfortunately  no  vital  statistics  upon  which  to  work,  and  the  recent 
census  figures  had  not  then  been  published.  The  population  is  taken  as  being  280,000,  with 
a  slight  preponderance  of  males;  physique  comparatively  poor,  as  indicated  by  the  25  to 
3  5  per  cent,  of  men  of  average  fitness  rejected  for  the  army  in  1941-2. 

Chapter  ii  deals  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  labour  migration,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
started  some  seventy  years  ago,  in  the  early  diamond-digging  days.  From  1910  to  1930 
there  were  about  2,000-4,000  men  absent  from  the  country  on  work,  mostly  mining;  from 
that  time  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  till  in  1943  about  33,000  were  out  of  the  territory. 
(This  included  some  9,000  in  the  Army.)  The  proportion  of  absentee  men  in  the  different 
tribes  varies  inversely  with  their  distance  from  the  Union.  In  the  south-eastern  tribes — by 
far  the  most  numerous — some  40  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  always  absent  on  foreign  work, 
and  some  80  per  cent,  have  been  away  at  some  time  of  their  lives,  many  for  a  number  of 
years  in  succession.  Of  the  absentee  labour  about  60  per  cent,  is  at  the  Rand  gold-mines. 
In  addition  some  3,000  women  are  at  work  away  from  home,  in  the  Union.  (There  is  a  very 
inaccurate  table.  No.  XI,  on  p.  34,  where  the  percentage  of  taxpayers  in  the  army  is  given 
as  30-5  for  the  *  Ngwato  ’  tribe.  As  the  taxpayers  number  24,700,  this  percentage  would 
give  about  7,400  men  in  the  forces;  actually  the  number  was  around  4,500,  or,  say,  19  per 
cent.  The  correct  figures,  which  were  certainly  available  at  the  time,  would  have  given 
a  picture  of  the  territory’s  war-effort  most  relevant  to  the  book’s  purpose.) 

The  third  chapter  deals  with  methods  and  means.  Recruiting  is  now  no  longer  done  by 
traders  on  a  capitation  basis  of  remuneration;  but  there  is  still  much  difference  in  practice 
and  method  between  the  Native  Recruiting  Corporation  which  works  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  B.P.  and  the  Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association,  which  works  north  of 
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Latitude  22,  i.e.  in  the  Batawana  Reserve,  the  Crown  lands,  and  the  northern  Bamangwato 
Reserve.  This  chapter  deals  very  completely  with  road  and  rail  communications,  the  form 
and  registration  of  contracts,  and  measures  of  control;  it  also  describes  the  independent 
migration  of  large  numbers  who  go  away  from  home  for  other  work,  often  crossing  the 
borders  without  official  sanction.  Their  work  is  less  satisfactory,  difficult  to  assess,  and  their 
repatriation  more  doubtful;  from  them  come  the  permanent  *  deserters  ’. 

Chapter  iv  goes  into  the  many  and  complex  causes  of  labour  migration.  The  most 
important  one  is  still  the  necessity  of  finding  cash  for  poll-tax  (at  the  time,  25 s.  a  year) 
and  the  various  levies  due  from  all  males  over  18 — failure  to  pay  tax  being  an  offence 
punishable  by  a  £5  fine  or  imprisonment  in  default.  The  second  major  cause  is  the  modern 
demand  for  all  sorts  of  ‘  consumer  goods  ’,  such  as  foodstuffs,  clothing,  tools,  doors  and 
windows,  iron-ware  of  all  sorts,  and  for  cash  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  which  can  be  bought 
locally :  these  wants  have  grown  greatly,  if  slowly,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  stimulated 
by  the  influence  of  traders,  missionaries,  and,  more  recently,  of  education  and  government. 
But  many  other  factors  operate  in  driving  men  to  seek  work  abroad;  dissatisfaction  with  the 
restraints  of  home  and  the  old  tribal  life,  and  desire  to  escape  from  all  sorts  of  personal  and 
social  maladjustments.  Sheer  poverty  is,  however,  the  background,  even  in  the  case  of 
many  who  own  cattle.  The  land  is  poor  and  waterless,  subject  to  droughts,  visitation  of 
locusts,  and  various  diseases.  Outbreaks  of  a  mild  form  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  the 
subsequent  killing-off  of  large  numbers  of  suspect  cattle,  without  compensation,  as  well  as 
Union  import  embargoes  upon  the  B.P.’s  chief  product,  cattle,  all  tend  to  make  the  Africans 
poorer.  Perhaps  barely  enough  has  been  made,  in  this  book,  of  these  factors.  Pressure  by 
the  Administration  itself  and  by  the  Chiefs  has  in  the  past  not  been  lacking,  although  on 
the  whole  the  Chiefs  have  for  many  years  been  very  disturbed  at  the  unwelcome  effects 
on  social,  tribal,  and  agricultural  life  of  the  growing  amount  of  migration. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  these  effects  of  migration  are  described  at  length.  The  main  material 
effect  is  that  the  system  does  bring  in  ( a )  tax  to  the  Administration,  that  would  not  other¬ 
wise  come  in,  and  ( b )  money  to  the  country  in  general.  But  there  are  not  any  complete  data, 
and  the  figures  given  to  picture  the  total  effect  are  deductions  from  various  samples  and  cross- 
sections  taken  here  and  there.  It  would  appear  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  of 
the  territory  comes  from  the  employment  of  men  outside  its  borders.  It  is  ‘  by  far  the  most 
important  source  of  cash  income  for  the  native  population  ’  (p.  161)  and  *  it  enables  large 
numbers  to  obtain  the  goods  they  desire,  and  to  pay  their  taxes  and  levies,  and  it  is  the  chief 
source  and  mainstay  of  the  standard  of  living  to  which  they  have  attained  ’  (p.  162). 

The  other  effects,  in  many  ways  more  important  in  the  long  run,  are  not  so  pleasant.  The 
system  has  greatly  accelerated  the  change-over  from  a  pastoral  economy  and  communal 
ownership  of  land,  with  family  rather  than  individual  ownership  of  property  such  as  cattle, 
to  a  cash  economy  and  modern  individualistic  ownership,  which  takes  no  account  of  age, 
or  sex,  or  family  obligations.  (This  aspect  is  hardly  adequately  dealt  with.)  It  has  dis¬ 
organized  home  life  and  pastoral  life,  especially  the  latter,  on  a  wide  scale,  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  has  been  trying  to  grade  up  cattle  husbandry :  ‘  nor  is  there  much  hope  that 
marked  success  will  attend  the  efforts  of  agricultural  demonstrators,  when  most  of  the 
people  whom  they  should  be  teaching  are  normally  absent  from  home  ’  (p.  166).  Again,  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  immorality  has  grown  alarmingly  during  the  last  fifty  years; 
and  although  several  factors  have  contributed  to  this,  there  is  little  doubt  that  labour 
migration  is  one  of  the  main  causes,  if  not  the  main  cause,  of  the  present  rather  terrible 
situation.  A  concomitant  result  is  the  prevalence  of  venereal  disease,  with  which  a  very 
large  number  of  people  are  infected. 

A  lowered  birth-rate,  a  sinister  spread  of  tuberculosis,  married  life  subjected  to  a  strain 
under  which  it  frequently  breaks,  and  generations  of  boys  and  girls  growing  up  lacking  a 
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father’s  care  and  control,  are  all  very  heavy  prices  to  pay  for  a  certain  amount  of  material 
prosperity.  As  regards  the  fall  in  birth-rate  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  illegitimate  children 
produced  while  men  are  away  may  go  some  distance  towards  redressing  the  balance 
(pp.  187-9).  What  is  not  mentioned,  and  what  would  in  any  case  be  most  difficult  to 
evaluate,  is  the  eugenic  aspect  of  this.  For  it  is  fairly  certain  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
children  are  to-day  being  begotten  by  less  fit  fathers.  The  majority  of  the  fittest  men  are 
away  in  the  Union;  the  less  fit,  and  the  quite  unfit,  remain  at  home  and  produce  children. 

As  regards  tuberculosis,  once  again  records  are  lacking,  even  medical  statistics  being  very 
sketchy  and  inconsistent.  In  the  army,  for  which  the  men  were  medically  examined  (at  least 
perfunctorily)  before  enlistment,  deaths  from  tuberculosis  (70)  and  other  chest  diseases  (10) 
were  twice  as  many  as  the  deaths  (40)  from  all  other  medical  causes ;  in  addition  to  which  a 
large  number  of  men  were  discharged  with  T.B.  and  died  at  home. 

The  last  chapter,  vi,  is  headed  ‘  Some  possible  remedies  ’,  and  contains  the  author’s  pro¬ 
posals  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come.  None  of  them  are  revolutionary,  nor 
could  they  be,  for  the  problem  is  very  largely  a  human  one  which  does  not  admit  of  large- 
scale  controls  or  restrictions  imposed  from  above.  Although  the  book  is,  in  its  detail,  four 
years  out  of  date  owing  to  war-time  printing  difficulties  the  general  view  it  presents  is  still 
true,  and  will  be  true  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Government  attitude  is  one  of  increasing 
sensitivity  to  its  responsibilities  (although  it  was  not  till  1935  that  medical  inspection  of 
mine  recruits  was  compulsory),  and  several  of  the  author’s  recommendations  are  directed 
to  a  tightening-up  of  controls.  For  example,  ‘  ...  if  the  Administration  wishes  to  achieve 
its  professed  desire  of  having  men  repatriated,  it  should  insist  on  the  N.R.C.  and  all  other 
labour  agents  following  the  same  procedure  as  the  W.N.L.A.  .  .  .’  (p.  205).  The  question 
of  the  recruiting  agency  paying  the  return  fare  of  the  recruit  also  needs  following  up,  as 
does  the  matter  of  the  taxes  and  levies.  But  the  author  rightly  stresses  that  there  is  no  real 
answer  to  many  of  the  problems  posed  by  this  traffic  in  labour  until  conditions  inside  the 
territory — social,  tribal,  and  in  education,  agriculture,  and  opportunities  of  employment — 
are  greatly  improved.  ‘  The  ideal  should  be  the  creation  of  a  differentiated  society,  in  which 
some  people  are  engaged  mainly  in  raising  cattle,  others  in  cultivating  crops,  and  still  others 
in  making  useful  goods  ’  (p.  218). 

The  book  inevitably  raises  other  big  questions,  with  which  it  could  not  itself  deal.  One 
such  is  the  effect  upon  the  territory  as  a  whole,  and  upon  its  Government,  of  the  presence 
of  a  single  dominating  industry,  represented  by  the  large  recruiting  firms.  The  largest  of 
these  two  concerns  had  expended,  in  the  eight  years  1934-42,  nearly  £32,000  on  buildings 
and  plant,  and  nearly  £45,000  on  the  making  and  maintaining  of  roads  (p.  162).  No  other 
branch  of  trade  or  commerce  has  figures  even  distantly  approaching  these :  and  the  tendency 
of  recent  legislation  has  been  in  the  direction  of  consolidating  the  monopoly  (pp.  100,  101). 
He  who  pays  the  piper  expects  to  call  the  tune,  and  a  single  powerful  trade  or  interest  is 
generally  an  unhealthy,  if  not  a  sinister,  thing,  especially  in  a  country  which  is  naturally  poor 
in  both  population  and  resources. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the  relationship  of  the  recruiting  trade,  and  the  mining 
industry  of  the  Rand  which  is  behind  it,  to  the  African  territories  which  they  affect  so 
deeply  and  widely.  To  the  reviewer  one  of  the  most  damning  statements  in  the  book  is  the 
quotation  from  the  Report  of  the  Witwatersrand  Mine  Natives’  Wages  Commission  on  p.  204. 
Apropos  of  the  requests,  in  line  with  the  ‘  Recruiting  of  Indigenous  Workers  Convention  ’ 
(of  1936,  ratified  by  Britain  in  1939),  about  the  repatriation  of  workers  at  the  expense  of  the 
employing  or  recruiting  agency,  the  Report  states : 

‘  It  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  mines  that  Native  labourers  should  be  encouraged  to  return 
to  their  homes  after  the  completion  of  the  ordinary  period  of  service.  The  maintainance  of  the  system 
under  which  the  mines  are  able  to  obtain  unskilled  labour  at  a  rate  less  than  that  ordinarily  paid 
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in  industry  depends  upon  this,  for  otherwise  the  subsidiary  means  of  subsistence  would  disappear 
and  the  labourer  would  tend  to  become  a  permanent  resident  upon  the  Witwatersrand,  with  increased 
requirements .  .  .  . 

‘  The  Commission  has  given  consideration  to  representations  that  the  cost  of  the  return 
fare  of  all  native  mine  labourers  to  their  homes  at  the  conclusion  of  their  contracts  should  be 
defrayed  by  the  mines,  or  at  least  that  some  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  labourers  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  recommendations  which 
the  Commission  has  submitted  for  the  increase  of  the  labourers’  earnings  and  to  the  financial 
burden  which  the  adoption  of  these  recommendations  would  impose  upon  the  mining 
industry,  the  Commission  finds  itself  unable  to  make  any  recommendation  in  the  direction 
indicated.’ 

It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  the  facts  so  clearly  stated  as  this.  The  gold-mining  industry 
is  dependent  upon  a  continued  supply  of  cheap  unskilled  labour,  *  at  a  rate  less  than  that 
ordinarily  paid  in  industry  ’.  (The  rates  mentioned,  obtaining  at  the  time,  were  from  is. 
to  is.  per  shift)  (p.  85).  To  this  end  the  industry  depends,  not  upon  a  healthy,  settled,  local 
population,  but  upon  a  perennial  stream  of  migrant  labour  from  a  distance — an  increasing 
distance — which  can  be  paid  considerably  less  than  the  value  of  its  services  in  virtue  of 
its  having  a  ‘  subsidiary  means  of  subsistence  ’.  In  other  words,  the  South  African  gold¬ 
mining  industry  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  part-time  job  for  most  of  those  engaged 
in  it :  it  is  permanently  dependent  upon  being  subsidized  by  a  semi-bankrupt  African  peasant 
pastoral  economy  in  the  distant  reserves  and  in  the  territories  beyond  its  own  national 
borders. 

A.  Sandilands 

Copperbelt  Markets.  A  Social  and  Economic  Study.  By  W.  V.  Brelsford.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printer,  Lusaka,  1947.  Pp.  no.  zs. 

This  report  on  the  native  market  at  Mufulira  in  the  Rhodesian  Copperbelt  contains  some 
useful  and  interesting  notes  on  the  various  commodities  sold  there,  their  wholesale  and 
retail  prices,  and  the  tribal  origin  of  the  sellers.  The  objects  of  Mr.  Brelsford’s  investigation 
were  ‘  to  make  a  general  inquiry  into  market  prices  and  profits,  to  find  out  where  the  food 
comes  from,  to  make  suggestions  for  improved  organization,  to  indicate  new  items  and 
sources  of  supply  and  if  possible  to  draw  a  few  tribal  distinctions  ’.  The  sub-title  therefore 
is  somewhat  misleading.  Nowhere  in  the  report,  for  example,  is  there  any  indication  that  the 
author  has  obtained,  and  he  certainly  has  not  recorded,  the  *  marketeers’  ’  (market  traders) 
views  on  any  of  the  questions  he  was  asked  to  study.  On  page  3  5  he  writes :  ‘  I  am  not  sure 
that  snuff  and  tobacco  selling  is  not  a  good  second  to  maize  meal  selling  as  a  lazy  man’s  job. 
It  is  true  that,  unless  he  can  buy  in  the  market,  a  tobacco  trader  has  to  travel  to  get  the 
tobacco,  but  after  a  journey  of  say  ten  days  he  spends  six  to  eight  times  that  period  sitting 
idly  behind  his  tin  .  .  .  such  profits  are  not  deserved  and  they  are  earned  by  a  lazy  man  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer  ...  I  think  that  the  number  of  marketeers  has  become  so  great 
and  turnover  so  slow  that  the  worst  marketeers  have  become  parasites.’ 

This  is  not  sociology  but  a  fair  example  of  the  benevolent  race  prejudice  of  the  giving-the- 
native-what-is-good-for-him  school.  Nor  is  the  economic  side  much  sounder;  for  example, 
on  page  42  we  read:  ‘  The  marketeer  thus  receives  about  35^.  9 d.  (say  143  lots  at  3 d.  each) 
for  a  bag  (of  mealie  meal)  which  he  bought  at  zzs.  and  which  should  be  sold  for  24 s.  3 d. 
. . .  The  cash  return  is  not  so  much  as  that.  There  are  so  many  meal  sellers  in  the  market  that 
it  may  take  him  as  long  as  six  days  to  sell  one  bag  so  that  he  may  pay  is.  6 d.  market  fees. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  among  the  traders  about  the  bonsela ,  a  present  of  extra  measure 
that  they  have  to  add  to  the  measured  supply. . . .  These  added  “  presents  ”  bring  up  slightly 
the  weight  of  meal  supplied  . . .  they  might  reduce  the  cash  receipts  of  the  trader  by  as  much 
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as  2 s.  6d.  a  bag  .  .  .  the  trader  normally  feeds  himself  from  the  bag.  If  he  took  a  normal 
week’s  ration  that  would  reduce  his  receipts  by  approximately  another  ir.  6d.  So  that  by 
deducting  market  fees,  “  presents  ”,  and  his  own  rations,  the  actual  cash  profit  is  reduced 
to  8r.  3 d.  per  bag  in  one  six-day  week.’ 

This  is  not  economics  but  guess-work.  Had  the  author  obtained  actual  budgets  of 
marketeers  of  the  type  given  by  Dr.  Harris  for  the  Ozu-Item  Ibo1  he  might  have  been  able 
to  explain  why,  despite  his  assumptions  that  the  life  of  the  average  marketeer  is  so  indolent 
and  ‘  spiv-like  ’,  so  few  natives  are  prepared  to  embark  upon  it.  The  shortness  of  time  at 
his  disposal  (five  months)  and  the  apparent  lack  of  any  marketing  statistics  have  hardly 
been  conducive  to  any  detailed  or  authoritative  study,  but  they  have  not  deterred  the  author, 
obsessed  by  a  righteous  desire  to  give  consumer  and  producer  a  square  deal  and  to  liquidate 
the  parasitic  marketeer,  from  advocating  the  most  drastic  interference  with  native  trade  in 
this  area.  He  recommends  rigid  price  control  and,  in  order  to  enforce  it,  the  elimination  of 
all  marketeers  except  a  favoured  few  who  will  be  formed  into  the  inevitable  co-operative 
society,  which  in  this  case  will  have  a  complete  monopoly  of  buying  and  selling  in  this  area. 
The  report  tells  us  that  native  markets  have  only  recently  appeared  in  Northern  Rhodesia 
in  response  to  European  development.  They  still  play  an  almost  negligible  part  in  the 
distribution  of  basic  foodstuffs.  The  bulk  of  the  food  consumed  on  the  mines  is  distributed 
by  the  Companies  and  most  of  the  luxuries  appear  to  be  peddled  by  ‘  hawkers  ’  who  do  not 
come  into  this  study.  Mufulira,  the  largest  native  market,  never  contained  more  than  200 
sellers,  on  an  average  76  ticket-holders  a  day — hardly  a  large  community,  anyhow  by  West 
African  standards,  but  one  full  of  promise  and,  given  the  right  kind  of  encouragement, 
capable  of  immense  development,  particularly  should  Government  and  the  mines  feel 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  suggestions  of  Saffery2  and  Wilson3  that  total  wages  should  be 
paid  in  cash  and  the  issue  of  rations  eliminated.  The  recommendations  of  this  report  are 
hardly  calculated  to  aid  such  development.  But  the  free-trade  reader  need  not  feel  unduly 
apprehensive  about  them.  The  interest  of  this  report,  as  of  so  many  other  Government 
reports,  lies  not  in  its  recommendations  but  in  the  information  it  gives  us  about  the  market. 
The  scheme  advocated  by  the  author  has  failed  to  convince  even  his  Assistant  Director,  who, 
in  a  concluding  appendix,  brings  us  down  to  earth  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  hits 
the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  writes :  ‘  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  suc¬ 
cessful  price  control  by  direct  means  .  .  .  the  only  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem  of  the 
African  markets  is  to  ensure  an  adequate  and  regular  supply  of  the  commodities  which  are 
in  demand  at  prices  as  nearly  as  possible  in  keeping  with  the  buying  power  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  Increase  of  supplies  and  decrease  of  price  will,  I  believe,  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  total  expenditure  on  foodstuffs.  Organization  of  a  satisfactory  marketing  service 
requires  a  closer  study  .  .  .  than  has  yet  been  made.’ 

G.  I.  Jones 

Les  Droits  fonder s  coutumiers  chez  les  indigenes  du  Congo  Beige:  Essai  d’lnterpretation  juridique. 

Par  Guy  Malengreau.  Institut  Royal  Colonial  Beige,  Bruxelles,  1947.  Pp.  260. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  many  reports  on  land  tenure  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  to  interpret  the  systems  in  terms  of  principles  valid  for  primitive  land-holding  every¬ 
where.  It  is  a  comparative  study  and  brings  together  in  one  volume  analyses  of  representa¬ 
tive  systems  which  are  very  thorough  considering  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  work. 
Although  the  writer  has  drawn  almost  exclusively  upon  examples  from  the  Congo,  found  in 

1  Dr.  J.  S.  Harris.  Unpublished  MSS.  with  Dept.  ment  Printer,  Lusaka). 

of  Agriculture,  Nigeria.  3  Godfrey  Wilson,  An  Essay  on  Economies  of  De- 

2  A.  Lynn  Saffery,  A  Report  on  Some  Aspects  of  tribalisation  in  Northern  Rhodesia  (Rhodes-Living- 
African  Diving  Conditions  on  the  Copperbelt  (Govern-  stone  Papers,  Nos.  5  and  6). 
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monographs,  questionnaires,  and  his  own  extensive  travels  there,  it  is  clear  that  his  points 
are  relevant  to  much  of  Bantu  society. 

On  the  juridical  plane  M.  Malengreau  is  in  agreement  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
research  in  Africa :  individuals  own  rights  in  land  and  not  the  land  itself;  they  own  these 
rights  by  virtue  of  their  membership  of  a  group ;  the  chief  holds  the  land  as  a  trustee  for  his 
people,  and  so  on.  In  interpreting  these  facts,  however,  the  author  abandons  juridical 
ground  for  history  and  psychology,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  there  is  evidence  enough 
to  support  the  historical  and  psychological  truths  upon  which  many  of  the  explanations  are 
based,  or  at  least  to  support  their  general  validity.  Nevertheless  the  writer  takes  this  step 
with  his  eyes  open  and  forewarns  the  reader :  c  nos  conclusions  ne  reposent  pas  uniquement 
sur  des  faits.  Elies  relevent  aussi  de  la  raison,  de  la  psychologie  humaine,  de  certaines 
verites  sociologiques  universellement  admises.’ 

Thus  we  may  hold,  if  we  like,  on  evidence  from  Russia  and  Ireland,  that  the  fragmenta¬ 
tion  (morcelle merit)  of  domains  is  a  normal  process  in  the  evolution  of  primitive  societies; 
but  we  are  also  told  of  the  ‘  law  of  sociology  ’  according  to  which,  as  territorial  organization 
develops,  the  kinship  organization  which  preceded  it  disappears,  which  is  true  only  in  a 
very  narrow  sense.  Again,  a  generalized  reconstruction  of  the  manner  in  which  land  rights 
are  first  created  when  a  group  moves  into  a  vacant  piece  of  land  has  no  claim  to  be  universally 
correct.  Similarly,  observations  on  primitive  mentality  are  dogmatically  presented.  For 
instance,  the  definition  of  collective  rights,  in  itself  a  sound  one,  is  approached  from  a 
psychological  angle:  Africans,  according  to  M.  Malengreau,  have  attained  a  remarkable 
perfection  of  group  solidarity :  this  is  a  triumph,  not  of  reason  but  of  that  instinct  of  con¬ 
servation  which,  in  society  as  in  the  individual,  defends  the  organism  against  the  germs  of 
dissolution;  but  this  is  at  most  a  gregarious  tendency;  the  African  has  not  yet  attained  to  the 
communal  tendency:  thus,  individuals  in  such  societies  are  actuated  by  similar  ends,  not 
common  ones :  and  thus,  in  the  absence  of  a  4  moral  person  ’,  all  rights  are  to  some  extent 
individual  rights.  And  again,  with  reference  to  inalienability,  this  is  the  £  fruit  naturel  du 
sentiment  collectif  qui  marque  son  empreinte  sur  la  mentalite  primitive  ’  and  4  malgre  leur 
egocentrisme  les  Noirs  repugnent  a  l’individualisme’. 

These  two  threads,  which  appear  all  through  the  book — the  faith  in  historical  and  socio¬ 
logical  laws  and  the  belief  in  the  constant  homogeneous  nature  of  the  primitive  mentality 
in  the  Congo — need  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  unquestionably  sound  series  of 
analyses  on  which  the  book  is  built.  Particularly  good  are  the  comparison  between  societies 
having  a  kinship  basis  and  those  with  a  territorial  basis,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of 
tribute.  General  handbooks  are  rare  enough  in  anthropology  and  this  is  a  near  approac  to 
a  theoretical  discussion  of  land-tenure  problems  by  a  man  of  fine  legal  training;  it  is  thus 
particularly  welcome. 

I.  G.  Cunnison 

Albert  Schweitzer :  The  Man  and  his  Mind.  By  George  Seaver.  A.  &  C.  Black,  1947.  Pp.  346. 

i8jy 

In  this  age  of  narrow  specialism  it  is  almost  incredible  to  be  confronted  with  a  man  who  is 
an  acknowledged  authority  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  music,  and  who,  in  one  of  these 
branches  of  human  activity,  namely,  theology,  has  made  an  original  contribution  of  supreme 
value.  Our  amazement  is  increased  when  we  see  this  admirable  Crichton,  at  the  height  of 
his  powers  and  fame,  abandoning  his  academic  career,  submitting  himself  to  the  rigorous 
training  of  the  medical  profession,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  3  8  immuring  himself  in  the 
wildest  part  of  Central  Africa  as  a  medical  missionary,  there  to  remain  unwearied  and 
undaunted  until  the  present,  day  at  the  age  of  73. 

Such  is  the  man  whose  life-story  Mr.  George  Seaver  has  given  to  the  world  in  the 
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admirable  biography  under  review.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  twofold;  the  first  half  of  it 
is  devoted  to  the  story  of  Albert  Schweitzer’s  life  from  his  birth  in  Alsace  in  1875  up  to 
the  fourth  period  of  his  life  in  Lambarene  where  he  is  still  pursuing  his  self-sacrificing 
service  to  humanity;  the  second  part  of  the  book  contains  an  able  and  soundly  critical 
survey  of  the  manifold  aspects  of  Schweitzer’s  mental  achievements.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  there  are  three  valuable  appendices  consisting  of  a  paper  written  by  Schweitzer  in 
1928  on  ‘  The  Relations  of  the  White  and  Coloured  Races  ’  (contributed  to  the  Contemporary 
Review),  a  prize  essay  on  Goethe,  and  an  article  on  ‘  Religion  in  Modern  Civilization  ’,  con¬ 
tributed  in  1934  to  the  Christian  Century  (New  York). 

Fascinating  as  the  subject  of  Schweitzer’s  New  Testament  studies  is,  this  journal  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  their  discussion;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Seaver  has  given  an 
excellent  account  of  Schweitzer’s  views  on  the  eschatology  of  the  gospels,  and  on  the 
Pauline  eschatological  mysticism;  for  anyone  who  has  not  read  Schweitzer’s  books  there 
could  be  no  better  introduction  to  his  immensely  significant  contribution  to  Biblical  studies. 

Similarly,  Schweitzer’s  social  philosophy;  and  his  profound  study  of  Bach,  both  adequately 
described  in  this  book,  he  outside  the  province  of  Africa. 

But  that  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  Schweitzer’s  work  in  Lambarene  as  a  medical 
missionary  is  full  of  interest  to  anthropologists  and  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  African  native. 

One  subject  which  is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of  missionaries  and  anthropo¬ 
logists  is  the  difficult  problem  of  Christian  marriage  among  native  peoples.  Mr.  Seaver 
gives  an  account  of  a  conference  of  missionaries  at  which  Schweitzer  was  present,  and  at 
which  this  question  came  up :  *  The  question  under  discussion  was  polygamy  after  con¬ 
version.  The  decision  was  nearly  unanimous  that  monogamy  must  be  strictly  enjoined  upon 
every  baptized  negro.  Schweitzer,  who  had  made  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with 
native  law  and  custom  and  was  well  aware  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  enforced 
monogamy  to  the  whole  structure  of  tribal  life,  interposed  with  a  gentle  remonstrance. 
“  Would  it  not  be  more  Christian  ”,  he  asked,  “  to  allow  a  chief  to  keep  all  his  wives  than  • 
send  them  into  the  forest  where  they  would  be  quite  helpless  ?  ”  Subsequent  investigation 
into  this  complicated  problem  confirmed  this  judgment,  and  prompted  him  to  discuss  it 
in  greater  detail  in  his  studies  entitled  From  My  African  Notebook .’  In  view  of  Schweitzer’s 
distinction  as  a  theologian,  an  amusing  incident  occurred  at  one  of  the  meetings,  which 
Schweitzer  himself  describes  in  one  of  his  letters :  ‘  I  was  also  invited  as  a  visitor  to  the 
sittings  of  the  Synod,  when  the  missionaries  and  the  native  preachers  sat  in  council  together. 
And  one  day,  when  at  the  request  of  the  missionaries  I  had  expressed  my  opinion  on  a 
certain  point,  one  of  the  native  preachers  suggested  that  the  matter  was  outside  the  Doctor’s 
province  “  because  he  is  not  a  theologian  as  we  are  ”.’  The  matter  of  polygamy  comes  up 
several  times  in  the  course  of  Schweitzer’s  handling  of  the  natives,  and  it  is  a  little  un¬ 
fortunate  that  neither  of  the  words  ‘  polygamy  ’  and  ‘  marriage  ’  occurs  in  the  index,  which, 
incidentally,  is  not  up  to  the  otherwise  excellent  standards  of  the  book. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  African  studies  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  is 
the  first  appendix,  which  contains  Schweitzer’s  considered  judgement  on  the  main  problems 
which  arise  from  the  impact  of  Western  civilization  upon  the  native  African  peoples,  and 
this  review  may  fitly  close  with  a  quotation  which  illustrates  Schweitzer’s  insight  and 
breadth  of  judgement :  ‘  The  work  of  education  among  a  primitive  people  must  be  a  blend 
of  the  intellectual  and  the  manual  adapted  to  the  needs  of  citizenship  in  a  primitive  society. 
We  must  send  out  to  such  areas  not  only  ordinary  teachers,  but  artisan  educators ;  in  fact, 
a  central  problem  of  education  there  is  how  to  make  a  craft  loved  and  practised  among 
primitive  peoples.  The  native  is  in  danger  of  cutting  out  the  stage  between  primitive  life 
and  professional.  That  is,  he  tends  to  eliminate  the  stages  of  agriculture  and  handicraft. 
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He  has  a  certain  antagonism  to  the  use  of  tools,  and  a  desire  to  sit  in  an  office  with  a  cigarette 
in  his  mouth  and  a  pen  in  his  hand.  I  am  constantly  hearing  the  phrase  I  want  to  be  a 
writer.”  At  my  hospital,  recently,  I  was  helping  to  carry  things  to  the  garden,  partly  in 
order  to  create  this  impression  of  the  dignity  of  labour.  I  saw  a  native  in  white  clothes  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  fence,  and  asked  him  to  join  in  and  help.  His  reply  was— “  No,  I  am  an  intellec¬ 
tual;  a  brain-worker.”  I  went  to  a  store,  run  by  a  native  for  natives,  and  could  not  get  a  single 
tool  that  I  wanted,  but  found  masses  of  silk  stockings.  We  cannot,  therefore,  build  a  proper 
social  organization  until  the  native  himself  is  skilled  in  making  the  essentials  of  his  life — 
that  is,  growing  his  food  and  building  his  habitation.  All  independence,  and  therefore  all 
capacity  to  face  economic  stress  and  to  secure  justice,  is  rooted  there.  If  from  the  European 
side  we  want  through  our  administration  to  hasten  this  end,  our  work  is  not  to  elaborate 
minute  regulations  for  guarding  the  native,  and  so  build  up  in  Europe  a  facade  out  of  justice 
that  really  conceals  injustice  out  there;  but  to  send  out  as  administrators  tested  men  of 
humane  feeling  and  goodwill,  making  them  take  all  responsibility  on  the  spot  face  to  face 
with  the  natives  on  the  one  side,  and  with  their  own  superior  on  the  other;  to  increase  the 
initiative  of  the  officer  and  the  authority  of  the  chief;  and  establish  our  control  by  regular 
visitation  through  skilled  experienced  men.  The  native  moves  under  patriarchal  authority. 
He  does  not  understand  dealing  with  an  office,  but  dealing  with  a  man  in  whom  he  has 
confidence  and  who  understands  him.’ 

Mr.  Seaver  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  extremely  valuable  study  of  one  of  the  greatest 

men  of  our  time.  „  ,  T  ,  T 

S.  H.  Hooke 


Les  plus  beaux  krits  de  VUnion  franfaise  et  du  Maghreb.  Chapitre  Madagascar,  par  A.  R. 

Ratismamanga  et  E.  Ralaimihoatra  (orthographie  Ralajmihiatra).  Paris  :  La  Colombe, 
1947.  Pp.  371-452- 

Les  auteurs,  tous  deux  malgaches,  presentent  une  anthologie  de  la  litterature  malgache. 
Pour  la  premiere  fois  on  place  a  la  suite  les  ceuvres  traditionnelles  et  les  ceuvres  recentes 
d’auteurs  evoluees,  qu’elles  soient  publiees  en  frangais  ou  en  malgache.  Une  introduction 
situe  les  textes.  On  peut  discuter  quelques  uns  des  points  mis  en  valeur.  Madagascar  n’est 
pas  un  carrefour  mais  un  cul  de  sac,  l’homogeneite  domine  dans  toute  la  civilisation  malgache, 
les  religions  malgaches  n’ont  aucun  rapport  avec  le  bouddhisme,  et  la  langue  malgache  est 
incontestablement  indonesienne,  et  non  indo-europeenne  comme  le  Sanscrit  auquel  les 
auteurs  la  rattachent. 

Les  hain-teni  sont  des  poesies  qui  ont  ete  etudiees  par  J.  Paulhan.  11  est  a  regretter  que 
les  auteurs  ne  mentionnent  pas  son  nom.  Mais  leurs  traductions  sont  habiles  et  la  salutation 
solennelle  entre  freres  et  sceurs  lors  d’une  grande  fete  religieuse  est  un  document  remar- 
quable.  Tandis  que  presque  tous  les  auteurs  se  bornent  a  un  seul  genre  de  la  prose  ou  de  la 
poesie  traditionnelles :  le  conte  et  le  hain-teni ,  Messieurs  Ratsimamanga  et  Ralaimihoatra 
donnent  des  exemples  du  style  noble :  celui  des  proclamations  royales,  des  discours  de 
mariage.  La  traduction  du  discours  d’Andrianampoinimerina  disant  adieu,  avant  sa  mort, 
a  son  entourage,  est  une  des  meilleures  qui  soit.  (II  est  a  noter  que  deux  versions  malgaches 
legerement  differentes  ont  ete  recueillies  par  Cousins  et  le  Pere  Malzac.)  Pour  les  pro¬ 
clamations  de  la  reine  Ranavalona  II  il  est  a  regretter  que  les  textes  malgaches  soient 
introuvables.  Les  auteurs  ont  du  se  borner  a  reprendre  une  ancienne  traduction.  Je 
regrette  aussi  qu’ils  ne  mentionnent  pas  dans  leur  etude  du  discours  de  mariage  le  nom  d’un 
autre  Malgache,  Rasamuel,  qui  publia  les  plus  etendus  de  ces  textes  precieux  pour  la  con- 
naissance  du  rituel  et  du  droit  malgaches.  Les  auteurs  n’ont  meme  pas  neglige  le  style 
diplomatique  en  citant  une  lettre  de  Rainilaiarivony.  Hymne  a  la  reine,  priere  chantee  jadis 
en  temps  de  guerre,  vceux,  sont  des  poesies.  La  encore  on  doit  remarquer  que  les  auteurs 
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ont  du  se  reporter  a  une  traduction  frangaise.  La  place  des  contes  est  restreinte,  car  ils 
doivent  etre  incorpores  a  un  autre  volume.  Les  auteurs  notent  leur  vrai  role,  que  beaucoup 
trop  d’editeurs  ont  sous-estime :  ‘  Ceux-ci  contiennent  tout  ce  que  l’homme  doit  savoir.  .  .  . 
Ils  represented  la  science;  ils  renseignent  sur  le  passe  et  constituent  l’histoire;  ils  sont 
l’erudition  et  la  morale  meme  parce  que  les  regies  de  conduite  y  sont  enseignees.  Enfin,  ils 
sont  surtout  la  distraction  de  l’esprit.’  Je  regrette  que  des  fabliaux  ne  soient  pas  cites.  Ils 
auraient  ete  une  revelation,  tandis  que  les  autres  formes  de  l’art  litteraire  traditionnel  sont 
deja  connues. 

Parmi  les  lettres  contemporains  Rabearivelo  est  celui  qui  sentit  le  mieux  la  valeur  des 
formes  litteraires  traditionnelles.  Les  vieilles  chansons  de  Vlmerina  brodent  sur  des  formules 
de  hain-teni.  Mais  dans  Traduit  de  la  nuit  on  a  l’impression  de  l’abandon  de  la  tradition.  Les 
poesies  de  Rabemananjara  ne  sont  pas  les  meilleures  de  l’auteur.  II  a  publie  depuis  une 
tragedie :  Les  dieux  malgaches  qui  montre  que,  malheureusement,  la  tradition  malgache,  celle 
de  ses  ancetres,  lui  arrive  souvent  par  l’intermediaire  des  auteurs  europeens.  Meme  les 
textes  publies  en  malgache  par  Meralda  et  Nest,  traduits  dans  le  recueil,  sont  loin  de  la 
pensee  malgache.  La  melancolie  qui  domine  me  semble  bien  calquee  sur  l’inspiration 
etrangere,  chez  les  Malgaches  qui  proclament  que  ‘  la  vie  est  douce  ’.  On  a  a  louer  les 
auteurs  de  n’avoir  pas  neglige  les  formes  d’influence  europeenne,  tel  le  roman.  Lettres 
artistes  ils  oublient  les  formes  de  livre  populaire,  le  roman  feuilleton  ou  policier,  qui 
dominent  dans  la  vente  au  marche  de  Tananarive.  Ils  etendent  leur  choix  de  textes  jusqu’a 
la  litterature  scientifique :  texte  sociologique  de  Razafimino,  texte  de  Razafintsalama  sur  la 
langue  malgache.  Ici  on  doit  encore  faire  des  reserves  :  Razafintsalama  a  incontestablement 
trouve  des  racines  sanscrites  en  malgache.  Mais  rattacher  tout  Madagascar  au  bouddhisme 
indou  est  une  hypothese  plus  qu’aventureuse.  Pourquoi  les  auteurs  ne  mentionnent-ils  pas 
l’activite  d’un  Malgache  comme  Ranjavola  qui  en  publiant,  en  dirigeant  une  encyclopedic 
malgache  en  malgache  fait  tant  pour  sa  langue  ?  II  a  assure  la  reedition  d’un  volume  malgache 
sur  les  coutumes  nationales,  reedition  qui  est  une  oeuvre  de  premiere  main,  nouvelle. 
Pourquoi  les  auteurs  ne  mentionnent-ils  pas  l’ceuvre  historique  —  ou  au  moins  les  chroni- 
ques  —  de  Rainitovo  ?  Celui-ci  tentait  de  lier  les  ceuvres  traditionnelles  et  les  Malgaches 
lettres  d’aujourd’hui. 

Messieurs  Ratsimamanga  et  Ralaimihoatra  concluent :  ‘  La  culture  occidentale,  loin  d’etre 
incompatible  avec  la  personnalite  malgache,  ne  peut  que  la  feconder  et  lui  permettre 
d’acquerir  une  nouvelle  originalite.’  II  semble  que  leur  conclusion  est  optimiste.  Trop 
d’oeuvres  d’auteurs  cites  montrent,  helas,  une  coupure  entre  ce  que  pensaient  leurs  peres  et 
les  lettres  d’aujourd’hui.  Meme  ecrivant  en  malgache,  pour  des  Malgaches,  la  pensee  euro¬ 
peenne  les  eloigne  des  campagnards  qui  gardent  le  mode  de  penser  de  leurs  ancetres. 

J.  Faublee 

Organisme  d’enquete  pour  V etude  anthropologique  des  populations  indigenes  de  I’A.O.F.  Alimenta¬ 
tion-Nutrition.  Rapport  no.  1  {Senegal).  Par  Leon  Pales.  Dakar :  Direction  Generale  de  la 

Sante  Publique,  1946.  Pp.  121. 

The  mission,  headed  by  Dr.  Pales,  established  itself  at  Dakar  early  in  1946,  and  this  report 
presents  an  account  of  its  first  year’s  activities.  The  plan  of  research,  which  is  directed 
particularly  to  the  study  of  nutritional  deficiency,  includes  anthropometric  and  growth 
studies,  clinical,  radiological,  and  biochemical  examinations  for  deficiency  symptoms, 
psychological  investigation,  and  survey  work  on  native  foodstuffs,  methods  of  preparation, 
and  food  consumption. 

The  Anthropometric  section  issues,  with  this  report,  a  chart  of  mean  stature  distribution 
for  French  West  Africa  and  Guinea,  based  on  13,000  measurements  which  are  derived 
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mainly  from  the  recruiting  records  of  the  army  medical  officers.  The  chart  shows  a  band  of 
tall  peoples  (above  170  cm.)  passing  from  the  coast  eastwards  across  the  Sudan,  separated 
from  another  area  of  peoples  above  average  in  stature  (165-168-9  cm.)  in  French  Guinea. 
The  Sudan  band  shows  two  or  three  islands  of  lower  stature,  including  the  Dogon.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  naming  of  the  populations  and  their  sharp  territorial  separation  will 
need  revision,  and  that  the  recruitment  data  constitute  a  selected  sample.  The  mission  is 
accumulating  its  own  data,  using  a  wider  range  of  measurements,  on  samples  which  will 
give  more  representative  means  for  the  local  populations.  A  similar  chart  of  ABO  blood 
groups  is  promised.  Studies  of  anatomical  variation  by  dissection  and  autopsy  are  also 
being  recorded. 

Measurements  of  school-children  from  5  to  1 8|  years  old  are  being  accumulated  at  Dakar, 
Rufisque,  Bargny,  and  St.  Louis.  The  same  children  are  being  examined  for  signs  of  vita¬ 
min  deficiency  by  visual  acuity  tests,  corneal  vascularization,  and  radiography  of  the  wrists. 
Technical  difficulties  and  shortage  of  film  have  hampered  these  studies,  but  preliminary 
results  show  a  high  incidence  of  retarded  ossification.  Suitable  subjects  are  not  readily 
available  because  of  the  frequent  uncertainty  of  the  children’s  age.  The  projected  studies 
of  basal  metabolism,  blood  calcium,  phosphate,  sugar,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  cholesterol,  and 
electro-photometric  estimation  of  vitamins,  have  been  held  up  by  equipment  difficulties. 

A  battery  of  standard  psychological  and  psycho-physiological  tests  is  being  applied  to 
school-children  of  various  ages  and  grades.  The  sample  includes  white  children  in  the  same 
schools.  Several  general  points  have  been  noted.  Performance  in  the  tests  is  often  obviously 
impaired  because  the  directions  given  in  French  have  not  been  understood,  and  translation 
into  the  native  dialects  has  been  adopted,  although  the  languages  are  not  always  well 
adapted  to  convey  the  required  meaning.  A  marked  slowness  of  performance  was  noted  in 
some  schools.  If  increased  time  was  allowed  a  better  score  was  obtained.  This  slowness  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  unfamiliar  concepts  which  the  tests  involve. 

The  nutritional  section,  with  the  aid  of  African  observers,  has  made  a  number  of  detailed 
studies  on  the  food  habits  of  native  families  in  Dakar,  particularly  those  whose  children 
have  been  examined  for  nutritional  deficiency. 

The  section  also  studied  the  diet  of  the  fishing-agricultural  Lebou  people  in  the  Cap 
Vert  area.  An  account  is  given,  with  a  vocabulary  of  native  terms,  of  their  food  sources 
(largely  millet  and  manioc,  with  supplements  of  fish),  their  methods  of  food  preparation, 
eating  habits,  and  economy  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  nutrition.  It  is  hoped  to  extend  the 
examinations  for  deficiency  to  these  villages.  Samples  of  the  various  articles  of  diet  have  been 
dispatched  to  Paris  for  analysis,  so  that  the  intake  of  nutrients  can  ultimately  be  assessed. 

A  section  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  cancer  of  the  liver  often  associated  with  cirrhosis, 
the  high  incidence  of  which  has  been  noted  in  a  number  of  intertropical  peoples  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere.  The  mission  considers  that  this  situation  is  attributable  to  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  people  rather  than  a  racial  factor  in  the  genetic  sense.  Among  the  several  suggested 
predisposing  factors,  such  as  alcoholism,  syphilis,  malaria,  and  trematode  infections,  the 
mission  regards  nutritional  deficiency  as  a  profitable  field  for  further  study. 

The  report  appends  lists  of  the  number  of  subjects  examined  up  to  date  by  the  procedures 
outlined  above,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  detailed  instructions  for  blood  analysis  which  are 
being  issued  to  medical  officers  in  the  area. 

N.  A.  Barnicot 

Mandingas  da  Guine  Portuguesa.  By  Antonio  Carreira.  Publica$ao  comemorativa  do  V 

centenario  da  descoberta  da  Guine,  1947.  Pp.  324. 

The  people  here  described  are  composed  of  three  ethnical  groups,  {a)  islamized  Mandingo 
proper;  (b)  pagan  Soninke;  and  (c)  Djola,  inaccurately  styled  Biafada.  They  derive 
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ultimately,  Senhor  Carreira  believes,  from  a  cross  between  Mediterranean  Whites  and 
*  Oceanic  Negroes  of  the  second  invasion’.  The  original  home  of  the  Mandingo  was 
probably  between  io°  and  150  N.,  40  and  10-5°  W.,  but  their  territory  expanded  enormously 
to  some  840,000  km.  and  their  number  to  3,400,000.  In  dealing  with  their  past  the  author 
re-tells  the  story  of  the  great  empires  of  the  Sudan,  Ghana,  Malle,  and  Songhai.  When  the 
Mandingo  empire  (Malle)  was  breaking  up,  Mansa  Mamadu  (1481-96)  unsuccessfully 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  who  had  occupied  the  coast  and  entered  into  relations 
with  some  of  the  Sudanic  tribes.  Between  1530  and  1550,  under  pressure  from  Fulani  and 
others,  two  chiefs  of  the  Mandingo  and  Soninke  migrated  with  their  people  into  what  is 
now  Portuguese  Guinea.  Pagan  Fulani,  to  escape  islamization,  followed  them  later  and 
became  subjects  of  the  Mandingo.  Some  of  them,  becoming  weary  of  Mandingo  tyranny, 
turned  Muslim  in  order  to  gain  the  help  of  Fulani  in  Futa  Jalon  who  were  ardent  propa¬ 
gandists  of  Islam.  In  1 849  Almani  Umaru,  their  king,  led  an  army  which  in  a  fierce  battle 
defeated  the  Soninke,  some  of  whom  submitted  and  thereby  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Mandingo.  A  later  Fulani  army  was  decimated  by  small-pox  and  the  survivors  were  mas¬ 
sacred  by  Soninke.  Fighting  continued  and  in  May  1864  the  remnants  of  a  Soninke  force 
finding  themselves  surrounded  and  unable  to  escape,  destroyed  themselves  by  fire,  pre¬ 
ferring  death  to  capture  and  forced  conversion  to  Islam.  Mandingo  and  Soninke  passed 
under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Fulani.  In  time  they  were  more  or  less  islamized,  though 
many  resisted.  The  Soninke  did  not  finally  submit  to  the  Portuguese  until  1919. 

Legend  explains  the  name  Soninke  as  ‘  men  of  Sonin  ’.  The  people  of  that  place  refused 
to  be  converted  to  Islam— they  objected  particularly  to  the  prohibition  of  alcohol — and 
when  they  were  attacked  and  had  to  choose  between  Islam  and  death  they  preferred  to  die. 
But  first  they  selected  a  number  of  young  men  and  women,  married  them  with  great 
ceremony,  smuggled  them  out  of  the  town,  and  sent  them  to  a  distant  place  with  instructions 
to  settle  and  multiply  and  so  perpetuate  the  name  Soninke. 

Portuguese  Guinea  would  seem  to  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  ‘  culture 
contact  ’ — the  interaction  of  three  cultures,  Mandingan,  Fulani,  and  Portuguese,  and  three 
religions,  Islam,  paganism,  and  Christianity.  Senhor  Carreira  tells  nothing  about  the  effects 
of  the  introduction  of  Portuguese  administration,  education,  and  religion.  He  has  much 
that  is  interesting  to  say  about  the  impact  of  Islam  upon  the  pagans  in  regard,  for  example, 
to  marriage.  Through  the  influence  of  Islam,  even  where  not  formally  accepted,  many  old 
social  practices  have  been  abandoned,  such  as  the  exposure  to  wild  beasts  of  one  twin, 
the  elimination  of  the  aged  and  invalids  who  because  of  physical  infirmity  defecate  in  bed. 
Islam  has  provided  a  new  basis  for  family,  social,  and  political  organization.  He  speaks  in 
very  favourable  terms  of  the  hospitality  and  generosity  of  the  people,  of  the  infrequency  of 
homicide  and  robbery.  The  clan  with  its  rule  um  por  todos,  todos  por  um  is  a  strong  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  Their  mental  activity  is  greatest  between  the  ages  of  19  and  33; 
after  that  they  abjure  everything  that  calls  for  exercise  of  memory;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
call  to  expend  mental  energies  in  following  unalterable  rituals.  About  85  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  at  least  nominal  Muslims:  the  majority  have  little  comprehension  of  the 
doctrines  of  Islam.  Their  excessive  religiosity  leads  to  many  superstitious  practices.  All 
disasters  are  traced  to  the  activity  of  a  djino  or  a  cetano.  Allah  is  thought  to  be  surrounded  by 
four  angels  who  act  as  his  agents,  intermediaries  between  him  and  the  world  of  men: 
three  of  them,  Djubril  or  Gibril,  Djirael,  and  Mikail  (the  supreme  benefactor  of  humanity) 
are  good,  and  one  is  bad — Sarafil.  The  means  of  warding  off  evil  influences  seem  to  be 
common  to  Muslims  and  pagans. 

Without  entering  into  any  great  technical  detail,  Senhor  Camera  has  given  us  a  readable 
and  informative  account  of  the  Mandingo.  His  concluding  section  is  on  the  language. 

E.  W.  S. 
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